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AUSTRALIA 


P « 0 Executive Tickets for the Business Man 
who wants to live longer... 


Busy executives with an assignment in Australia often have no 
respite between the strain of travel and the stress of business 
negotiations. 

The new P & O ‘Sea-and-Air Executive Tickets’ offer a way 
out—First Class travel to and from Australia partly by air, 
partly by sea, at no greater cost than the through sea fare from 
Britain to their port of final destination. In this way passengers 
—and their families—are able to travel at reasonable speed and 
still find time to enjoy the invigorating tonic of a sea voyage. 
They can ‘forget’ their business worries amid the comforts, 
pleasures and friendliness of a P & O liner .. . graceful living at 
its indolent best. 


By far the most economical—and comfortable—way to 
travel to Australia and back is by P & O Boomerang Ticket. 
Arrange to sail during the quieter periods and you save at least 
£120 on the ordinary First Class return fare. Boomerang Tickets 
are valid outwards between Ist January and the end of May 
returning between September 1st and December 31st of the 
same year or next. This means your visit can be one of a few 
months or 18 months as you prefer. 


YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT HAS FULL DETAILS 


or direct from: 


14/16 COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W.I. 
& I22 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
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Awaiting 
your pleasure 


Blended in a special way from the 

finest of Scotland’s individual whiskies, 
“Black & White” has a quality and 
character that command respect. Ask for 
“Black & White” and enjoy Scotch 
Whisky at its best. See what pleasure 
awaits you in every glass. 


‘BLACK: WHITE 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


“BUCHANAN’'S” 


By Appointment et % to Her Majesty The Queen 
Scotch Whisky Distillers 2a James Buchanan & Co. Led. 
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THE SECRET IS IN THE BLENDING 






















Chilprufe 


Pure Wool ® UNDERWEAR 
ONE QUALITY for MEN 


In Light Weight 


ON LY-THE BEST and Winter Weight 


Finest pure wool, soft and smooth 
to the skin. Skilfully cut. Beauti- 
fully finished, withstands constant 
washing without shrinking. Invest 
in this most economical underwear. 


Write for 
ILLUSTRATED 
FOLDER (M) 


Chilprufe Mills 
Leicester 

























all the answers about 


PREMIUM 
SAVINGS BONDS 


You can’t lose a penny - your money back whenever 
you want it. 

Thousands of cash prizes must be won every month. 
Your Bonds go into every monthly draw 

(after you’ve held them for 6 months). 

Each Bond can win you up to £1,000 every month (free of 
U.K. Income Tax and Surtax). 

The more you hold (maximum £500) the more your 
chances of winning. 

They cost £1 each at Post Offices, Banks & Trustee 
Savings Banks. 

Or can be bought by instalments through 2/6 Savings 
Stamps from Post Offices—ask for card. 





All Winners are notified by post. The ‘London Gazette’ 
carries a full list of winning numbers and can be seen 
at larger Post Offices. 


Issued by the National Savings Committee, London, S,W.7 




























BATTLE OF BRITAIN WEEK 
Sept. 15—2I 


Time effaces the material scars 
of battle—but not the human ones 


To the many for whom ‘‘the few’’ fought and died, we earnestly 
say : please give generously this year to the R.A.F. Benevolent Fund. 
Make a special sacrifice—best of all a legacy—so that our work of 
education and assistance to the desendants of those killed and disabled 
can continue undiminished. The Fund is expending £1,500 a day 
and has since its formation disbursed over £8,000,000. In 1957— 
16,475 grants or loans were made to the extent of £579,118, of which 
over £214,069 was devoted to educational grants. 


PLEASE GIVE GENEROUSLY TO 


THE ROYAL AIR FORCE BENEVOLENT FUND 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 
67 PORTLAND PLACE - LONDON, W.1 + Telephone LANgham 8343 


SPACE KINDLY DONATED BY THE PUBLISHERS 






































FROM 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
to you 


“, .. do not let this sacred work 
languish and die.” 
Appealing for this hospital in “The 
Times” of November 1901, Florence 
Nightiagale, after her retirement, wrote, 
“I ask pray my friends . . . not to 
let this sacred work languish ‘and die for 
want of a little mere money.” 


Ptease give to our Appeal 
The cause is magnificent—beds for educated 
women of limited means who cherish pri- 
vacy. Additional subscriptions and dona- 
tions of £10,000 per annum are urgently 
ed, for this hospital is 
neither controlled nor supp* :ted 
by the State. Please send a 
t . .. remember us in your 
will . . . do not let “this sacred 
work die for want of a little 
more money.” 


Florence 
Nightingale 


HOSPITAL 


19 Lisson Grove, Lendon, N.W.1 
PADdington 6412 
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Life-boats aren’t driven by atomic 

power. They are kept going solely by 

voluntary contributions. Nearly one 

million pounds a year are needed: 

send your contribution, no matter 
how small, to:— 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! 


Treasurer: 
His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 


Secretary: 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 
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To SOUTH AFRICA 


LOURENCO MARQUES 
& BEIRA 


(Serving.the Rhodesias and Nyasaland) 


FOUR NEW “CITIES” 
NOW IN SERVICE 


“CITY OF PORT ELIZABETH” | 
“CITY OF EXETER” re 
“CITY OF YORK" 
“CITY OF DURBAN” 
These ships represent a notable 
advance in design, amenities and 


perfection of detail. Superb accom- ; 
modation for 100 passengers. je 
t 
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Passages periodically available by cargo vessels to Egypt, East Africa, India & 
Pakistan; also via Canada and the U.S.A. to Far Eastern ports and Australia 


BLL ERMAN LINES 


HEAD OFFICE: 12-20 CAMOMILE ST., LONDON, E.C.3 
WEST END PASSENGER OFFICE: 29-34 COCKSPUR ST., LONDON, S.W.1 





COPE BROS. & CO. LTD. 
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Books akout the War 


at Sea 


by Fervence Robertson 


CHANNEL DASH 


The amazing escape of the 
Scharnhorst and Gneisenau. 16s. 


WALKER, R.N. 


The story of a very great sailor. 
16s. 


from all bookseller: 


EVANS 

















This is the flag which seafarers 
recognise the world over. 


It means that though they be far from 
home, a Christian welcome and the 
full Ministry of the Church awaits 
them. Also, hospitality at the Flying 
Angel Institutes ensure that they are 
not lonely or friendless in a strange 
port. 

Gifts are urgently needed to maintain 
this world-wide work for seamen. 


THE MISSIONS TO SEAMEN 


4(W) BUCKINGHAM PALACE GDNS., LONDON, SW1 
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EMIGRANT GIRL 


BY W. CHARNLEY 


THE Emigrant Girl was my mother, Elizabeth Campbell. She was an intelligent 
woman, with a retentive memory and a considerable gift for narrative, and 
she often entertained me, the youngest of her six children, with the account 
of how she came to what is my native Australia. Everything here is fact: the 
conversations are as accurate as my mother was able to recall. W. C. 


THERE was no economic reason why 
I should have chosen to become an 
emigrant girl during the middle 
epoch of the reign of Queen Victoria. 
For, to use a phrase peculiar to the 
time, I was well provided for. 
With my mother and a younger sister 
I lived in the top floor of a tall 
tenement in Leith Walk, Edinburgh 
G 


—rent free, and with a pension 
sufficent for our every requirement. 
My father was dead. A famous 
piper, he had been attached to the 
house of Roxburghe. Sometime 
during the ’forties a plague of cholera 
swept Edinburgh. No respecter of 
persons, this plague had afflicted the 
Duke. Being personal servant as 
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well as piper, my father had attended 
the sick-bed, nursed the Duke into 
convalescence; then had fallen 
stricken himself. So, noblesse oblige, 
the faithful servant’s family should 
not want. 

Gratitude went even further ; and 
for one month in every year, during 
the summer, we holidayed at the 
Abbey, where both my sister and I 
had been born. And twice in each 
week we dined at the ducal table. 
There, if it were the evening meal, 
we were given an illustration of the 
way our father had served as piper. 
Tuning up on the lawn in front of 


the big windows, the piper who now’ 


served in his place would mount the 
terrace just outside, parade its length 
several times, then march in through 
the big door, twice round the dining- 
room, then, after laying aside his 
pipes, take his place as first below 
the salt. Opposite to him sat my 
mother, while my sister and I dined 
with the duke’s children at a smaller 
side table. So when at the ripe age 
of seventeen I announced my inten- 
tion of going to Australia as an 
emigrant, there were not a few 
among my relatives and others who 
told me I was a fool who did not 
know how well off she was. 

Probably true, but when a girl 
is born wilful, there'is need for some- 
one equally wilful to restrain her. 
And that person was certainly not 
my gentle-natured mother. She 
was young, still in her thirties, for 
my father had been little more than 
a youth when he died. 

And wilful I was. My education 
was attended to. Sufficient money 
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was provided for the fees of a day- 
school, in a close not far from Leith 
Walk, kept by the headmaster, a 
Mr John Geddes. ‘ Tawsie’ we 
called him; he being, to our ideas, 
remarkably fond of administering 
the tawse. The malacca cane had not 
yet arrived in Mr Geddes’s circles, 
so he made do with a foot-length 
of stout leather strap, divided into 
four strips at the working end. Mr 
Geddes also held the idea that an 
administration of the tawse was, from 
the point of maintaining discipline, 
as good for girls as it was for boys. 
His favourite method of indicating 
his displeasure was to throw the tawse 
at an offender, with the injunction, 
“ Bring that to me.” 

Much like Oliver Twist and his 
workhouse circle of half-starved boys, 
we used to discuss, round our class, 
though largely as an impossibility, 
what might happen if an offender, 
on becoming a target for the tawse, 
suggested that ‘ Tawsie ’ should come 
for it himself. Which was precisely 
what I did, for a ‘ dare.’ 

For a week and more afterwards 
my shoulders were criss-crossed with 
blue ; but I did not show the weals 
to my mother; nor had I resorted 
to tears when ‘ Tawsie,’ practically 
insane with temper, flailed me without 
mercy. I was not alone in such 
stoicism ; it was a point of dignity 
in that school not to give him the 
satisfaction of reducing us to tears. 

A second encounter with him, 
arising out of my love for strange 
adventure, was when, with Mary 
Miller, I attended a hanging. Mary 
lived on the second floor of our ten- 
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ement, and was about my age. This 
hanging, to take place in the Grass- 
market, was of some hapless soldier 
who had killed his sweetheart. For 
weeks we had followed the details 
of his trial through the pages of 
‘The Scotsman,’ and now here he 
was to meet his end—at eight o’clock 
on a Monday morning. 

An immense crowd was gathered, 
in which we two girls, not yet 
thirteen, came close to being trodden 
underfoot. From an upper storey 
of the market building a beam 
projected out about six feet, used 
in ordinary times for the hoisting of 
sacks of corn and other merchandise. 
This morning it was to serve as a 
gallows. I will not go into details 
of how the poor wretch met his 
death, but I was shocked with the 
horror of it. And though we strove 
to escape the scene as quickly as 
possible the crowd hemmed us in; 
with the result that we were late for 
school. No use to try to deny to 
‘ Tawsie ’ where we had been; and 
he administered a thorough cor- 
rective—for the good of our souls, 
as he put it. 

At thirteen, school-days came to 
an end. It was understood that I 
was to be ‘brought up useful,’ so 
my next step in life was to become 
a seamstress. Miss Drummond was 
a middle-aged spinster, much 
attached to the Kirk, from the parish 
of which she obtained most of her 
work, She worked cheaply, as she 
was well able to do; for of her four 
apprentices she paid not one of us 
a sixpence. We were learning the 
trade of dressmaking, and she cer- 
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tainly taught us that. By the time 
my fifteenth birthday arrived I was 
capable of making my own dress, 
which was, I need hardly say, a long 
one. With a woman’s long dress, 
and my hair put up, I was to celebrate 
my birthday by having my photo 
taken. 

For this my mother and I went to 
Princes Street. 

Photography was then a new thing, 
a picture taken on glass, which one 
received, finished, within a few 
minutes of facing the camera. With 
the ordeal over, and time to spare, we 
went window-shopping. And there 
in Princes Street, I came upon what 
was to change the whole course of 
my life. 

A small crowd was gathered 
outside an office, reading a printed 
placard. 


‘FREE PASSAGE TO AUSTRALIA 
Victoria, The Land of Gold. 
Young Men And Young Women 
WANTED, as Emigrants. 
Passage Free. .. .” 


Beyond that I did not read, for my 
mother had not stopped. 

“ What is it about?” she asked, 
when I caught up with her. 

“It’s about emigrants going to 
Australia.” Then I added, “I'd 
just love to go!” 

My mother halted from sheer 
astonishment. ‘“ You, child! How 
can you think of such a thing, you 
are just fifteen. You would get lost ; 
anything might happen to you; for 
who would be there to look after 
you? You mustn’t even think of 
such a thing.” 
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But I did think of it; continued 
to think. There was a lot of talk 
about Australia in those days. In 
‘The Scotsman,’ which I read regu- 
larly, there were often letters written 
by men who had gone to Australia, 
and there found at least moderate 
fortune. There were notes, too, 
telling of steady emigration; young 
men and young women going on 
the half-way-round-the-world adven- 
ture. And I had a companion in 
my dreaming, Mary Miller. Mary’s 
parents did not offer any strong 
objection to her going ; for they had 
many other children and were by 
no means well off. Still, they were 
firm in their stipulation that she 
should not go until she had passed 
her seventeenth birthday. 

This was a further argument with 
which I assailed my mother. “ No, 
not even when you are seventeen. 
You’d need to be seven-and-twenty 
and your own mistress before you 
received my consent. And you’ve 
got no idea of what Australia must 
be like. It wouldn’t be like this; 
it would be rough, just how rough 
neither you nor I can imagine.” 

“But there must be plenty of 
women and girls there!” I argued. 
** How do they put up with it?” 

My mother had a final way of 
closing a family debate. ‘“ They 
just have to put up with it. And 
there is many a hundred of them 
wish they were back, and just half 
as well off as you are.” 

For a time after that I kept silent, 
while my mother, no doubt, thought 
and hoped that the matter had passed 
from my mind. But at night I lay 
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awake, often dreaming of how I 
might escape from my humdrum 
life and fare away to the great golden 
land of Australia, where, from what 
I read, it was possible to pick up 
nuggets of gold from the soil. 

Many times during the passing 
year I halted in front of that shipping- 
office to read through the magic 
placard. So many times that I came 
to know it off by heart. It was rather 
a long paper, with a multitude of 
conditions and warnings. But the 
‘free passage’ was there, and one 
needed only to step inside the door 
and sign. 

Then I gained an unexpected ally. 
My uncle, my mother’s brother, was 
a writer on ‘The Scotsman’; a 
poor enough man, with, he said, 
too large a family, particularly of 
daughters. I was visiting there one 
day, just after my sixteenth birthday, 
when my cousin Jean came in 
“T’m off to Australia soon.” 

“Oh, Jean!” I cried. “How?” 

Jean was a well-grown woman, 
all of twenty-one. “Oh, Alex is 
sending for me. He’s been there a 
twelvemonth now, and has a fine 
position in a bank in Sydney. He’s 
posted me the passage money, but 
I’m thinking of taking one of those 
free passages to Melbourne, and 
then I’ll pay my way to Sydney. 
It’s but a matter of another five 
hundred miles.” 

Alex Scott, I may explain, was a 
young man with whom Jean had an 
arrangement. 

I was nearly breathless when I 
climbed to the top of our six flights 
of stairs and burst in on my mother. 














“Jean’s going to Australia, so there 
will be someone there I will know.” 
I did not explain to her that the 
distance between Melbourne and 
Sydney was half as far again as that 
between London and Edinburgh. 

So I wore my mother down; 
constant with the plea, “Just for 
five years, then I'll be back.” And, 
on my seventeenth birthday, she 
gave her reluctant consent. 

The emigration agent was a jovial 
man. “I knew you’d come, I’ve 
seen you outside so many times 
reading the notice,’ he chuckled, 
as Mary Miller and I faced him 
across his long table. We laughed in 
turn, as girls will, then became 
serious as we filled in our application 
forms. Mine I can still remember, 
for it bound me to be obedient to 
all Emigration agents and officials ; 
also to the captain of my ship, and 
the matron who would be in charge 
of me. And furthermore, being in 
good bodily health, I would on the 
day of sailing receive the Queen’s 
Bounty of One Pound Sterling. 

“The next ship doesn’t sail for 
a month, so you’ve got plenty of time 
to get ready.” 

A whole month! That seemed 
like a year to my eager mind. But 
my mother said, “ Thanks at least 
for that,” for she still found it hard 
to let me go. 

But the month soon passed, the 
day of parting came. Some of my 
relatives wept, some smiled: I 
Kissed them all good-bye, then 
surrendered myself to a matronly- 
looking woman who was gathering 
us emigrant girls, nearly a hundred 
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of us, into a large shed at the lower 
end of Leith Walk. 

Soon we were on the North Sea 
steamer and on our way to London. 
I had my last glimpse of my mother 
and my sister, and of much-loved 
Edinburgh town. Never, though I 
did not know it, was I to see Edin- 
burgh again. 

All too soon I had other matters to 
occupy my thoughts. For it was not 
long before our ship began to toss 
and roll in a storm, and I found 
myself no more exempt from sea- 
sickness than the others. We were 
a sorry lot as we lay packed on our 
hard bunks that night; though the 
Matron tried to cheer us by assuring 
us that it was all for the best, that 
our short bout of sickness, which 
would end on the morrow, would 
almost certainly save us from a much 
more serious attack when our ship 
set out on the real voyage to Australia. 

And indeed it was soon over ; for 
early in the following forenoon we 
found ourselves on the smooth 
waters of the Thames, and presently 
tied up in a London dock. 

Here were waiting a number of 
waggons, each drawn by two fine 
horses. On to them our luggage 
was piled, and on top of that us girls. 
We started off in a sort of procession, 
the horses at a walk. The streets 
were crowded, more so even than 
in Edinburgh, and folk stopped to 
stare at us, knowing, by the plaid 
shawls that most of us wore, that we 
were from Scotland. Shouts and 
cheers and jokes rained on us. To 

which we replied as best we could. It 
was a jolly ride, and in the passing 








wonders of London, Edinburgh and 
the pain of parting were for the 
moment forgotten. 

But we did not ride overfar. 
Soon we came to a railway station 
where many more girls joined us, 
and upwards of two hundred of us 
packed onto the train that would 
take us to Southampton, where the 
ship waited. Our inner comfort was 
not forgotten: as we boarded the 
train each of us received a paper bag 
of food, with a bottle of milk. 

The train ride again was wonderful. 
It was springtime, the beautiful 
spring of the south of England. I 
remember best the whiteness of the 
sheep, which all looked as if they had 
been washed and combed. I was 
on my way to a land where through 
the years I was to see millions of 
sheep, perhaps the finest in the world, 
but never one among them with a 
clean white coat. 

At Southampton we lodged in a 
Depot for a week, the ship not being 
quite ready. 

She was the Theresa, commanded 
by a Captain Kennedy. From our 
upstairs windows we could see her 
tall masts high above the sheds of 
the wharf. Captain Kennedy, we 
were told, was a retired Naval officer, 
specially selected, and with the 
approval of the Queen. Once, at 
dinner-time, he came to have a look 
at us. A fine tall man of middle age, 
he had that look of command and 
reliability that one sees so often in 
competent naval men. 

** Yes, the Queen has selected me,” 
he assured us. “ That gracious lady 
knows well that you are going. Yours 
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is the largest batch of young women 
that has as yet been dispatched to 
the Colony of Victoria. Be sure 
the Queen takes an interest in you 
and has ever a thought for your 
welfare.” 

In our shrill voices we answered 
him with a cheer. 

This stay in the Depot was not 
without its advantages. For there 
being such a multitude of girls, 
we came more or less to know one 
another, to become accustomed to 
each other’s presence. Also, it 
afforded us the opportunity of select- 
ing ‘sisters’ for the voyage. As 
was the custom of the time we slept 
two in a bed. So it was desirable 
that each pair of bedmates should 
be as compatible as was possible, 
and early on the first day we were 
advised to make our choice. Mary 
Miller and I had already done 
that. 

At length the waiting ended, the 
morning came when we were told to 
get ready to go on board. We had 
been ready for days. Out of the 
Depot we marched, two-by-two. 
People stopped for a moment to 
stare at us, but there was no shouting 
or joking as in London; South- 
ampton was long accustomed to 
such sights. Through the crowded 
traffic we passed, between great piles 
of bales and boxes, under tall cranes, 
until we reached the gangway of 
our ship. 

At the head of the gangway the 
Captain waited ; with him his First 
Mate or Officer, and the ship’s doctor. 
“Welcome to the Theresa,” the 
Captain said, again and again as the 
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long file of girls passed him, each 
one of us curtsying. 

The First Officer was a short 
square man, with a closely trimmed 
beard. He looked stern, and we 
were to find him so. The doctor 
smiled kindly, though we could feel 
his professional eye upon us. No 
other man was in sight, not even a 
sailor, as the three hundred of us 
crossed the deck and disappeared 
down a steep stairway, the Matron 
standing there to guide us. 

Below we looked round curiously. 
It was one vast room, saloon perhaps 
would be the better word, with 
bunks ranged three-high round the 
walls. But what took my eye most 
was the immense round column that 
rose through the floor and passed 
through the ceiling. This, I learned 
later, was one of the ship’s masts. 
It was to worry us a little with its 
creaking during heavy weather. 

Round the saloon we _ were 
marshalled, two-deep. “ Those are 
your bunks,” the Matron advised. 
“Two girls to each, and you will 
take possession now. And once that 
is done there will be no disputes, 
or any change-over unless by mutual 
agreement. So be ready, and when 
I give the word, select the bunk you 
want.”’ 

Mary and I had already decided on 
ours, on a top tier; so instantly, 
after the matron had cried “ Now! ” 
we were up, nimble as cats. Our 
bunk, too, gave us a window on the 
outer world, a porthole. Girls less 
nimble, or heavier, had to be content 
with lower bunks, the bottom ones 
but a few inches above the deck. 


On the side of each bunk was 
fastened a slip of cardboard with the 
occupants’ names on it, so that there 
should be no disputes or confusion. 

“Now that you are all settled 
about your bunks we will form mess- 
parties of twelve, each mess to dine 
near its own section of bunks.” 

** But where are the tables ?” we 
cried. 

“Up above your heads!” And 
sure enough the tables, with their 
seats, were hanging from the ceiling, 
all the legs folded up like a big 
wooden puzzle, so as not to touch 
the heads of the tallest of us, though 
the ceiling was none too high. As it 
was now close to dinner-time we had 
some practice in lowering and raising 
our tables—with cords and pulleys ; 
for we had to do all these things 
ourselves. 

Arrangements for the delivery of 
our meals amused us. All the food 
was cooked somewhere beyond our 
ken, and brought to us by stewards. 
But these men were not on any 
account allowed to enter our quarters. 
Everything was left at the foot of the 
companionway in charge of the 
Matron and her two assistants, and 
then those of us whose duty it was 
to act as waitresses for the day went 
out and brought it in to the tables. 
The regulations were strictly enforced, 
and it would have gone ill with any 
steward who tried to gain even a 
glance into our quarters. 

We found in time that there were 
many such rules and regulations, 
and not a few of my shipmates chafed 
against such strictness, but, though 
we hardly realised it, the hand of 
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wisdom was guiding us. We were 
going out, we girls, to become the 
mothers of a new nation, so we were 
guarded and protected like vestal 
virgins. 

Taking a turn at the task of waitress, 
too, afforded us some education ; for, 
as we were to learn in due time, 
skilled waitresses were in demand 
among the thousand eating-houses 
and dining-rooms of Melbourne and 
other Victorian towns. 

After dinner we were allowed up 
on deck. There again we found 
similar stringent regulations. We 
had a special place, the deck in the 
bows of the ship above the forecastle. 
Here the wooden bulwarks with 
their heavy rail were high, but on 
top of that again were strong, iron 
rails so that none of us by any 
mischance should fall overboard. 
Through these we could see down 
on to the wharf and far across the 
harbour, with its hundred ships at 
anchor. But a high canvas screen 
shut us off from seeing into the waist 
of the ship, and conversely anyone 
down there from looking up at us. 
Later, when we sailed, we could, 
of course, see the sailors up on the 
masts and the rigging, but they were 
under the eyes of the captain and the 
mate, so that none of them, though 
they might steal a glance, dared to 
wave or throw Kisses to our numerous 
band of beauties. 

For, being young and fresh and 
healthy, we were as comely a gather- 
ing of girls as might have been found 
anywhere on the face of the earth. 
Some among us, indeed, were quite 
beautiful, and we were of all the 
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British races, English, Scots, Irish 
and Welsh. 

The first run on deck was gay. 
For the ship was quiet, we were 
still alongside the quay, and many 
of us had as yet no notion of how 
wickedly she could behave when she 
met the waves of the great ocean. 
Below again, after an hour or so in 
the sunshine, we found that our 
bundles had arrived: we had left 
them behind at the Depot. We 
carried our belongings in bundles, 
That had been the advice given by 
the agent who signed our papers. 
“Don’t take boxes, for a box itself 
is but useless weight, and takes a 
couple of people to carry it. And 
there are eight sharp corners on it, 
likely to hurt you should you stumble 
on it when the ship rolls.” 

So we had the typical bundles— 
one fairly large (mine and Mary’s 
were wrapped in tartan) and a 
small one, which a modern traveller 
might call a ‘ night-bag,’ and which 
we took into our bunk with us. The 
larger ones disappeared through a 
trap-door (we were told to call it the 
hatch) into a store-room in the 
recesses of the hold. 

There was barely room in the 
bunks for our small bundles, the 
head-room being just sufficent to 
permit a not-overlarge person to sit 
up. However, at the foot of our 
bunk two hooks enabled us to hang 
up the bundles, and there was just 
room beneath them for our feet. 
With so many of us packed into a 
limited space the utmost economy 
of room was practised. 

After tea that night the tables were 
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allowed to remain down, so that 
anyone who wished to write a last 
letter home could do so. There 
were few who did not avail them- 
selves of this, many dissolving into 
tears as they thought of the home 
they might never see again. And 
there were several who, though they 
wished it, yet lacked the power to 
write. So some of those among us 
who might claim to be fairly well 
educated filled the gap, putting on 
paper the few simple thoughts and 
farewells of the unlettered ones. 

Then, at nine o’clock, off to bed. 

Some of the lamps, which swung on 
chains from the ceiling, burned all 
night. 

Morning came. All up sharp at 
seven o’clock. Then after breakfast 
the Matron made the announcement 
that should anyone desire to leave, 
to return home, there was still 
freedom to do so; for we had not 
yet received the Queen’s Bounty. 
But no one wished to turn back. 

At about ten o’clock two gentlemen 
were ushered into our saloon. Both 
carried small canvas sacks obviously 
filled with coin. The gentleman 
with the heavier sack, though not 
the larger one, gave us a few words. 

“ Girls and young women, I am 
come to pay to you the Queen’s 
Bounty, the gift promised by our 
Gracious Queen ; one gold sovereign 
to each of you so that no matter how 
poor you may have been in this your 
native land, you will not arrive in 
your new home without at least a 
pound in your pocket. 

“And for this gentleman beside 
me, who represents the Borough of 
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Southampton—well, now, I wonder 
if any of you can tell me just what 
day this is ?” 

We could, of course, tell him that 
it was Wednesday and the day we 
sailed, but that was not what he 
meant. 

“ Why!” he smiled; “This is the 
day our Prince of Wales is to be 
married—to the Princess of Denmark. 
And to mark the occasion South- 
ampton has sent you each the present 
of a five-shilling piece, with which 
to buy a good dinner, and, so to 
speak, share in the Prince’s wedding- 
feast.” 

We gave him a cheer, then, filing 
slowly past the Matron’s table, 
received our golden sovereign and 
our silver crown piece. 

Quickly we dressed in our best ; 
then forming again into a procession, 
marched up town to the big hotel 
where dinner had been prepared for 
us. As we dined we learned that the 
Prince and his bride were to come 
to Southampton and were already on 
their way. The hotel had big high 
windows and balconies, and these we 
were privileged to occupy so that we 
might all see the royal couple pass by. 

The town was en féte. Bells were 
ringing, bands were playing, sailors 
and soldiers were marching up to 
line both sides of the street beneath 
us. As far as we could see, it was 
thronged with thousands of people. 

In due time the Royal carriage 
came in sight. We were thrilled— 
Prince Charming he seemed—and 
so lovely his bride. As his carriage 
drew level with us he rose gallantly 
and gave us his most courtly bow. 
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We watched until the Royal cortége 
passed from view on its way to the 
quay where the Queen’s yacht waited 
to take the bridal pair on their 
honeymoon. Then, when the streets 
had cleared a little, we marched back 


By morning we were well out to 
sea, and many of the girls were sick. 
Those of us who had served some 
sort of an apprenticeship to the water, 
as Mary and I had on the voyage 
from Leith to London, were glad to 
escape to the deck. Land had passed 
from sight, though there were several 
ships in view. Our own ship seemed 
like a thing of life. Aloft was a cloud 
of white canvas, while through the 
ropes and cordage the strong breeze 
whined and whistled. Down over 
the bows I gazed, entranced, at the 
white water that foamed and curled 
from her prow. Just beneath me 
was the great figurehead, a beautiful 
naiad, with bare bosom and folded 
arms, ‘ Theresa.’ 

It was splendid, glorious; the 
green waves raced past endlessly, 
the gracious Theresa curtsying each 
time she met them. All through the 
long voyage, whenever the weather 
permitted, I loved to lie or kneel 
close up in the bows watching 
Theresa’s prow speeding through 
the waves, eating up the miles with 
a speed that bore me on and on to 
wonderful Australia; and with but 
little thought for the land I had left 
behind. 

I could write much of our wonder- 
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to the ship. The wharves were 
black with people, come to see their 
prince, and waiting, too, for the great 
emigrant ship to sail. 

Such was our send-off. The date, 
roth March 1863. 


ful voyage. Of how everyone in time 
recovered from her  sea-sickness. 
Of how we danced and sang ; played 
ball and other games on deck, with 
balls of rags that we ourselves made. 
Of how when the first great storm 
came many of us went nearly 
demented with fear; the rolling of 
the ship, the straining and groaning 
of the mast making it seem as 
though our doom had come. Many 
girls lost control, shrieked and 
screamed at each violent lurch. 
Until at length the Captain came 
down to learn what was the matter. 
“ Girls, girls, do not carry on so. 
There is not the least danger. I 
have weathered a hundred storms 
as bad as this. Besides,” he added 
with a touch of humour, “if you 
keep up that screaming you'll frighten 
the ship—remember she’s a woman 
like yourselves.” 

So taking his advice—to say our 
prayers and go to bed, and cover 
our heads up under the blankets— 
we did that. Though, with a glass 
porthole beside me, I could not 
refrain from looking out. All was 
darkness, intense outside, until, just 
now and then, a vivid flash of 
lightning would light up the world 
and show for a moment the great 
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waves that tossed our ship like a 
cork. But with the coming of day 
the storm passed and we could laugh 
at our fears. 

The food was good and plentiful ; 
though after the first few days our 
cooks were obliged to fall back on 
what, for generations of seafarers, 
had been called ‘salt junk.’ Beef 
and pork. We, however, had plenty 
of fresh potatoes, and dried beans 
and peas, palatable enough when 
soaked overnight and then boiled. 

And somehow they contrived to 
give us an occasional fresh egg, and 
milk on our porridge for breakfast. 
Ample butter for our occasional hot 
scones and fresh bread—salted butter, 
which became excellent when churned 
again with fresh water. 

It was this matter of fresh water 
that seemed our one hardship. The 
individual allowance was severely 
rationed. For although the ship 
carried a large supply in tanks, and 
an apparatus for distilling the sea- 
water, there were a great many of 
us. Besides some three hundred 
girls there were fifty young men and 
some thirty married couples. These 
lived in the ship well apart from us ; 
the young men towards the stern, 
the married couples with their 
children somewhere amidships. 

This was the order, too, that 
prevailed when on Sunday morning 
the Captain conducted Divine Ser- 
vice. No one was compelled to 
attend, though everyone did, even 
those among us of the Roman faith. 
For the service was of the simplest. 

Rain became to us a great event. 
Though the first downpour caused 
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us a temporary disappointment. With 
the sails above our deck shedding 
water in cascades we ran with every 
available dish and bucket. But on 
tasting our catch we found it salty. 
“Of course,” the Matron said, 
“the sails get salty from the spray 
that flies up from the bows. But 
just empty that first lot out, and catch 
a second lot.” Which proved to be 
fresh and drinkable. Though the 
use that we mostly put such abun- 
dance to was the washing in fresh 
water of our long hair; for those 
were the days when a young woman’s 
pride was to have her hair reach 
down at least to her waist. As mine 
did, and further. 

After many days we came to what 
our Matron called the Line, and 
soon afterwards the Captain, on 
one of his morning inspections, 
told us to watch for the Southern 
Cross. 

Then we reached the Cape of 
Good Hope. Many ships sailed by 
Great Circle, so the Matron informed 
us, she having done so several times. 
After leaving England such a cruise 
took ships far into the Southern 
Ocean, sometimes almost to the edge 
of the ice; then north-east in the 
Roaring Forties, being for two months 
and more without sight of land until 
they reached Australia. 

So we counted ourselves fortunate 
that we put in at Cape Town. The 
object was to obtain a further supply 
of fresh food; for the Immigration 
Commissioners were anxious that 
none of us should suffer from scurvy. 
Anchored in Table Bay for a week 
we enjoyed the spell from almost 
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constant rolling. Fruit, fresh vege- 
tables and fresh meat came on board 
in abundance. Oranges and lemons, 
so rare to us in Scotland, were here 
as plentiful as apples. 

Then we sailed again. ‘‘ Watch for 
Australia now,” the Captain said. He 
was only joking, we knew; for our 
map told us that Australia was still 
thousands of miles away. Yet we 
strained our eyes towards the east 
hoping each day to see land rising 
out of the sea. But there was nothing 
but the sea. And what a sea! The 
Atlantic had seemed wild enough, 
but this Southern Ocean swept along, 
ever eastwards, with a mighty swell, 
vast hills and valleys of water. Here, 
too, we found the birds of wonder, 
the great albatross—birds that 
seemed to enjoy the company of 
men, for they followed the ship day 
after day. At evening when we left 
they would be there, perhaps a 
dozen of them, great wings outspread, 
floating above our masts; for they 
seemed to float, very rarely did one 
beat its wings. And in the morning 
they would still be there. ‘“ Where 
do they sleep?” we asked the 
Captain. “On the wing, that’s if 
they do sleep, for they count a flight 
of a thousand miles as nothing.” 

At last, on his morning round, the 
Captain gave us the word. “ You 
will see Australia today.” 


In the morning a forest of masts 
met our eyes—masts and ships 
everywhere, and of every size and 
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That day we hated leaving the deck 
even for dinner. Then the keenest- 
sighted of us made out a dark streak 
on the north-east horizon. By the 
time night was falling the streak had 
grown to tall cliffs, with what 
seemed like great trees on their 
summits. “Cape Otway,” the 
Matron told us; “we go on just 
a little farther.” 

Next morning we were outside 
the Heads, waiting for the pilot and 
a tugboat, for the passage was narrow, 
to our eyes not more than a couple 
of miles wide. But once through the 
tide-rip, the ship sailed into what 
seemed almost another ocean, Port 
Phillip Bay. Slowly we moved up 
the great bay. Doctors, quarantine 
officials, and others came and went, 
so that it was night again before 
the anchor chain roared as its long 
unused links poured out on to the 
sea-bed. 

We were there ! 

** Off to bed,” said the Matron ; 
“you will have a busy day 
tomorrow.” But it was long before 
Mary Miller and I fell asleep. 
Through our port-hole we could 
see lights both near at hand, and in 
the distance—Melbourne. What did 
those lights hold for us? For that 
was the last night on board our good 
ship, our home for the past three 
months. 


rig—steamships, too, carrying both 
masts and funnels. Beyond them 
lay a town, and most of it seemed to 
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be of low, one-storeyed buildings and 
houses, though towards the centre 
some better-class structures of brick 
and stone made a showing of pros- 
perity and wealth. To the south, 
from which we had come, the long 
sandy shore was fringed with scrubby 
bush and gaunt trees. But the sun 
shone, though they said it was winter 
here; and the sky was nearly 
cloudless. 

“That’s not Melbourne yet, it’s 
only Williamstown, one of the ports 
of Melbourne,” said one of the 
Matron’s assistants. 

We were called below. The 
Captain had come to say farewell on 
behalf of his ship. He had donned 
his best uniform and was still our 
kindly skipper, but his eyes were 
serious. Serious, too, were his 
words: as a father to many daughters, 
carrying out to the full extent of his 
duty the trust given to him by his 
Queen. 

“You will find things strange. 
Many of you within the next few 
days will receive offers of marriage. 
Try to choose a good man. Do 
not put too much trust on smooth 
words. Look the man straight in 
the face. A bad man carries the 
signs of his nature there; a good 
man the same. But you must judge 
for yourselves. I will be there to 
help you all I can ; so for the present, 
good-bye.” 

This was news to us, the possibility 
of an early marriage, though the 
Matron, we could now recall, had 
at times thrown out discreet hints. 
Many of the older girls at once 
began to look to their finery. But 
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they had little time ; for directly after 
dinner we were told that the boats 
were waiting. There was only time 
for a last glance round; then it was 
* Good-bye, ship Theresa.’ 

With our personal bundles we 
clambered down the swaying gang- 
ways. Then, as boat after boat 
filled, the rowers, the sailors from 
our ship, gave way. 

So many boats filled with girls 
made a curious procession all the 
way from the ship to the shore. 
But more curious still was the 
reception awaiting us. On every 
pier and wharf, on every vantage 
point were men. There seemed to 
be thousands of them, as though all 
the men in Melbourne had come to 
see the girls from off the immigrant 
ship. 

As we drew near they began to 
cheer and yell—the noise must have 
been heard a mile away. But we 
passed them all, and came to an 
empty pier guarded by policemen 
and mounted troopers. Here we 
were assembled until the last boat 
arrived. Then, with the Matron 
leading us, and the policemen and 
troopers as escort, we marched, 
each girl carrying her bundle. 

The crowd of men now lined the 
streets, still cheering, and we had 
the chance to look at them. Quaint 
and gallant we found them after the 
drab fashions of the Old Country. 
Their colours were bright ; for most 
of them wore red shirts, with white 
breeches, and brightly coloured sashes 
round their waists. Many had boots 
almost knee-high, polished until the 
leather reflected the sunlight, and 
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all seemed to wear soft felt hats with 
wide brims. Their appearance was 
rakish, yet fitting to a new wild 
country of romance and gold. 

It was difficult, too, to pick out 
one who could be described other 
than as young. So we girls felt, or 
most of us did, that we had little 
cause to feel disappointed with our 
welcome. A few of us may have 
felt a trifle nervous at such exuber- 
ance, but the police who walked 
beside us, and the mounted troopers 
who moved the crowd back to make 
a way for us, assured us that we were 
still encircled by that care that had 
brought us scatheless across twelve 
thousand miles of ocean. And the 
shouting followed us until we passed 
beyond the doors of the Immigrant 
Depot. 

“Cheer up!” cried the Matron. 
“You'll get rich husbands to- 
morrow.” For after the snugness 
of the ship the depot seemed a 
cold, cheerless place. It was a 
large wooden building, with a yard 
surrounded by an eight-foot plank 
fence, and the fence did momentarily 
deter our admirers. 

Next day, however, was not 
matriage-day but washing-day. On 
board ship we had been obliged to 
do most of our washing in sea-water, 
now we were given the chance to 
get some of the accumulated salt out 
of our garments. Long troughs 


were provided with plenty of hot 
water, and the sight of hundreds of 
girls elbow deep in soap-suds pro- 
vided a gala day for every man able 
to find a box or a barrel and look 
over the fence. 


The yard, of course, was well 
provided with clothes-lines, and as 
we went to hang out the results of 
our washing we ran the gauntlet of 
remarks of a more or less compli- 
mentary nature. That was as far as 
it got, for we were still under guard ; 
at each corner of the fence stood a 
mounted trooper, the carbines they 
carried slung over their shoulders 
giving the hint that, while it was 
permissible to look over the fence, 
no man must attempt to climb over. 
But the faces of almost every race 
and type lined the top of that fence, 
Fair and dark. Handsome and ugly. 
Faces just plain and honest. Faces 
full-bearded. Faces clean-shaven, 
or with moustaches—all come to 
gaze their fill at the girls fresh from 
the old lands of Home. 

Their remarks, too, were free. 
“Here she comes, oh, what a 
beauty ! ” 

The next would go a bit better. 
“Beauty, you say! She is that! 
And she’ll be my wife tomorrow.” 

Then a mock argument would 
begin, another fellow pretending to 
dispute the claim. And so it would 
go on until the poor girl fled to the 
sheds. Some were well capable of 
holding their own in such banter 
and often, by a timely turn of repartee, 
turned the laugh against the would-be 
wit. So that a roar of laughter went 
along the fence. “ She'll be the boss 
if you do get her, Jack,” or Tom, or 
Dick, whatever the man’s name might 
be. And often such ridicule would 
prove too much for masculine vanity 
and a vacancy, soon filled, would 
appear along the top of the fence. 
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I with the rest ran the gauntlet 
of their wit and compliments. I 
tried to answer back, but was soon 
put to flight, my broad Scots tongue 
betrayed me. “A Scottie!” they 
cried. “ A lass from Bonnie Scotland. 
Oh, a Scottie’s the lass for me. Give 
me a Scotch girl who can cook me 
burgoo for breakfast.” The uproar 
became so frightening that I ran 
for shelter. 

But our admirers were not all 
words. Presents were thrown ; some 
of no small value ; quite considerable 
nuggets of gold ; gold rings, brooches 
and other pieces of jewellery, given 
with the utmost good-will, so careless 
were many of these men with their 
new-found wealth. “Oh, there’s 
plenty of gold still in the ground, 
and we know where to get it.” 

Perhaps there are some, in this 
later age, who may think such a 
scene both crude and shocking, but 
what could we do! We had just 
completed a voyage of half-way 
round the world, during which we 
had been handled, though kindly, 
in bulk like so much cargo; and 
now, still being handled in bulk, we 
had, no matter who looked on, to 
launder our clothing. As for the 
men—three hundred damsels, still 
with the roses of the Old Country 
on their cheeks, were to them the 
rarest show that could have been 
found in Australia. We and they 
were pioneering a new land, where 
men were plentiful and women few. 

And on the part of the authorities 
there was method behind this seem- 
ing licence ; it was a way by which 
both men and girls might obtain 
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at least a passing glance at each 
other, some preparation for what 
was to take place tomorrow. So, 
although as we bent over the steaming 
troughs we laughed in chorus at the 
rows of eager masculine faces, there 
were few among the older girls 
who did not give infinite care to 
the washing and ironing of their 
finery in prospect of a wedding on 
the morrow. 


Next morning the bell rang early 
and after a hurried breakfast (for 
the big dining-hall had to be cleared 
as soon as possible), we girls, all 
dressed in our best, were ready to 
meet our fate. Of course, we 
younger ones hardly expected to 
get married; myself I scouted the 
bare idea; but we were much 
interested in what might happen to 
the older ones among us. 

By ten o’clock we were arranged 
in a double row right round the 
hall, the elder girls in front. Then 
the Mayor of Melbourne, along 
with our Captain, and a minister 
came in. 

Briefly the Captain introduced 
the Mayor, who then made us a 
short speech. “ Well, ladies, I am 
glad to see you all here, and I 
congratulate you on your safe arrival 
in our great and rising Colony of 
Victoria: and especially in our 
city of Melbourne. 

“ Now, it is considered the wisest 
policy, both by those who sent you 
here, and by us who receive you here, 
that as many of you as possible 
should be married at once. For we 
have here a country literally over- 
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flowing with men, the majority of 
them young, hard-working, and 
honest. And in a great number of 
cases possessed of a _ reasonable 
amount of wealth, the gold that so 
many have dug from the soil of 
Victoria with their own hands. 
These thousands of eligible young 
men want wives; wives to share 
their wealth and happiness; wives 
with whom to set up a permanent 
home. While the Colony itself 
needs staunch married couples to 
carry it forward, to help Australia 
to become the great nation which 
assuredly is its proud destiny. So 
this for some of you will be wedding- 
day, of that I am sure. 

* The men will be admitted within 
a few minutes and the choice will 
lie in your own hands. 

“Now I want you all clearly to 
understand this, that we have done 
our best to assure that every one 
of these men is of good repute and 
character. And also of some financial 
standing. Each one as he enters 
must produce a certificate to that 
effect granted by the Commissioner 
of Police. He must also have shown 
proof of his possession of at least 
fifty pounds in actual money. So 
you see these men are as right as 
we can possibly select them. 

“Now, if a man means business 
he will come to you and ask you 
to become his wife. If you think 
it to your advantage to say, ‘ Yes,’ 
you will be married right away. 
We do our best for you, and may 
God watch over you and guide you 
in your choice.” 

With these closing words he gave 


orders for the doors to be opened 
and the men came trooping in. 

They were a different crowd from 
yesterday’s. Many of those who 
had been so bold when a tall fence 
gave them sanctuary were now shy 
and diffident; as we girls were 
ourselves. For without doubt it 
was a difficult matter for a man to 
do his courting under the critical 
eyes of two hundred and ninety-nine 
other eligible damsels. 

Like ourselves the suitors were 
dressed in their best, most in the 
universal red shirt and high boots ; 
though some were in good London 
clothes ; while others again seemed 
to sport their jewellery, their heavy 
watch-chains of gold, with the atten- 
dant gold watch. Taken all together 
they were an eligible crowd of men, 
all well below middle-age. 

There were possibly two hundred 
of them. And ‘so sheeplike were 
they when they first came in, and so 
lamblike we girls, waiting as it were 
for the slaughter, that to my eyes, 
scornful as yet of all men, it seemed 
almost a ludicrous scene. For none 
among those men seemed bold 
enough to make the first bid. For 
a while they herded together in a 
crowd, their eyes roving up and 
down the long line of possible life 
partners. But though we girls, 
under such scrutiny, felt much like 
sheep up for sale, there were plenty 
among us willing, eager to be married, 
should the right man appear. 

But which was the right man? 
We could only judge by looks, 
myself, for instance, leaning to the 
idea that the more soberly dressed 
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ones would make the steadiest hus- 
bands. But other girls had other 
opinions. 

Up and down our long lines the 
men roved, seeming to find it hard 
to make up their minds, now that 
so much youth and beauty was on 
offer. Then one man made his 
choice. He was a not-unhandsome 
fellow of about thirty, and it did 
not take the girl long to arrive at 
a decision. Watching intently I 
saw her lips frame the ‘ Yes.’ Join- 
ing hands they walked sedately to 
the Mayor’s table. The clergyman 
was ready and quick. He knew the 
marriage ritual by heart. So, in a 
trice it seemed, they were man and 
wife, the minister even supplying 
the ring (the groom having omitted 
to bring one) a plain gold band, 
of which the minister seemed to 
have a pocketful ; for as the marrying 
took on force and progressed, he 
produced one just as often as it was 
required. And by the time the first 
marriage was completed, half a 
dozen couples had arrived at their 
decision and were waiting. The 
Captain gave the brides away, the 
Matron and the Mayor signing as 
witnesses. 

So, after seldom more than a 
few minutes acquaintance, many of 
my shipmates took the greatest 


After dinner we again formed 
lines: it was now the session of 
possible employers. Ladies intent 
on engaging domestic servants were 
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chance in their lives—though perhaps 
the men, too, thought likewise. 

Outside the door a crowd waited. 
A tremendous cheer greeted the 
first couple that emerged, and each 
successive couple, though at times 
several went out together. Carriages 
and cabs were there, ready for hire. 
And no bridegroom was so churlish 
but that he handed his bride in, and 
off they went to see the sights of 
Melbourne. For wedding-breakfast 
they dined at a good hotel. Later on, 
when the brides came back to recover 
their bundles and belongings they 
told us of such experiences, and 
none seemed to have any regrets, 
“Oh, Melbourne is a fine place: 
we'll get along all right.” 

Perhaps seventy girls found hus- 
bands that morning, and the minister 
must have grown tired of repeating 
the ceremony so often. 

No new-made wife left without 
her legal marriage lines. 

After an hour or more, those of 
us who had no wish for a husband 
broke the ranks, leaving the courting 
couples to themselves. The men, too, 
by this time had thinned out to those 
who seemingly were unable to make 
up their minds, and those the girls 
would not have. Finally the dinner- 
bell rang and the men had to go. 

The marriage-fair was over. 


IV 


admitted. We had been informed 
of this possibility by the Matron. 
Only persons of known good repute 
were admitted. Also, should any 
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girl after accepting a situation find 
any sound reason to be dissatisfied 
with her employer, she might return 
to the Depot, and should appear 
there within twenty-four hours of 
leaving her employer’s residence. 

The Captain and the Matron were 
still in attendance. As also the 
Mayor; but the clergyman’s place 
was taken by a stern military-looking 
man who, we had been told, was a 
highly-placed detective, not to keep 
any eye on us, but to scrutinise the 
employers. 

I placed myself in the front line 
this time; for there was no other 
way of leaving the Depot save as an 
engaged servant and I was anxious 
to be out to see the world. The 
mistresses were as varied a crowd as 
the men had been. Some were 
elderly, some were young. Among 
these younger ones were several 
whom the Matron identified as having 
themselves been emigrant girls only 
a year or so previously. 

I watched for a kind face, for all 
the faces were not kind. Soon I 
found one. A slight, though hardy- 
looking woman, not at all old, 
though her sweet face was marked 
with lines that should not have 
been there. She had a little boy 
with her. 

I watched as she walked slowly 
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along, hesitating as it seemed to me 
in her choice. Perhaps it was the 
wistfulness of my look that finally 
attracted her, for in the end she 
paused in front of me. 

“TI like your looks,” she said, with 
a smile. “ Where are you from?” 

“Edinburgh, ma’am,” I said, 
giving my best servant’s curtsy. 
“ My name is Elizabeth Campbell, 
though mostly I am called Lizzie.” 

“A nice name. Would you like 
to come and work for me? I live at 
Ballarat, the great gold diggings up 
the country from here. I want some 
help with my two children. How 
old are you?” 

““ Nearly eighteen, ma’am. Yes, I 
would like to go with you, ma’am.” 

“ There’s the matter of wages, of 
course. I can only pay you a pound 
a week.” 

A pound a week sounded well 
enough. So we signed the engage- 
ment-book before the Captain and 
the Mayor, and I learned that her 
name was Hill and that her husband 
was adoctor. I then got my bundles, 
and with these, one in each hand, I 
was ready to go, though not before 
I had received a few further words of 
advice from the kindly Matron, and 
had kissed good-bye to Mary Miller. 

Then, with my mistress, I stepped 
out into my new world. 
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THE KALAAR ROGUE 


BY ALASDAIR STEVEN 


THE story of the Kalaar Rogue really 
starts a great many years ago; how 
many I do not know, but fully fifty 
or sixty. 

There is a well-known saying, 
‘An elephant never forgets. I 
wonder. This may or may not be 
true. But the tale of how Kalaar 
tea estate was terrorised by its rogue 
would seem to indicate that there 
was at least one elephant that did 
not forget. 

I cannot vouch for all the details 
about those early days, but this is 
the story as it was told to me by 
some of the more elderly men on 
Kalaar. I knew them well, those 
people of South India; I worked 
among them for thirty-five good 
years. 

When Mayandi was an old man, 
and his wife had died, he lived with 
his daughter and her husband. He, 
poor old soul, was relegated to the 
back room of their Line, one of 
the tin-roofed stone buildings that 
housed the Labour Force. This tiny 
room was really meant to be the 
kitchen: it measured approximately 
ten feet by four. There were two 
doors, one leading to the outside 
world, and, in the opposite corner, 
one which led to the room where 
the family lived. In the wall there 
was one minute window with a 


wooden shutter. But this miserable 
apartment was all his own, and very 
dear to his heart. He could shut 
himself up in there and have peace 
from the eternal squabblings of his 
daughter Veeramal and her husband 
and family. 

One night, after sharing the even- 
ing meal with the young people, 
Mayandi returned to his den and 
laid himself down to sleep on the 
earth floor, wrapped in his blanket, 
with his old toes close to the embers 
of a little wood-fire. His only light, 
apart from the faint glow of the 
fire, was provided by a primitive 
little tin-can lamp, with a single 
wick and unprotected flame. He 
left this burning as he fell asleep, 
because in his old age he feared the 
dark. 

Mayandi was soon deep in the 
realms of sleep, and the sleep of 
these people is deep indeed. The 
fire had burnt itself out and only 
the warm ashes remained; and the 
tiny flame of the lamp flickered 
fitfully in the shadows. 

Some time during the early hours 
of the morning, a young bull elephant 
wandered through the tea. He was 
looking for something; it was not 
food on this occasion, it was ash— 
wood-ash. Why elephants want the 
potash I do not know, but it is a 
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fact that they do. This young bull 
knew that in all the little dwellings 
of the Labour Force there would 
be the remains of burnt-out fires, 
from which he could obtain the 
ashes he wanted. 

The first Line he came to was 
the one in which Mayandi and his 
relatives lived. He came round the 
back of the building, because that 
is where the fires were easiest to 
find. He had no intention of hurt- 
ing anybody, or even of doing any 
damage ; all he wanted was the ash. 

He stood quietly for a short while 
in the moonlight, and then, lifting 
his trunk, he felt gently over the 
wooden door of Mayandi’s kitchen. 
It was firmly shut, but it presented 
very little obstacle to his mighty 
strength. Since it would not open 
in any other way, he burst it open 
with a thrust of one of his tusks. 
Even then Mayandi still slept, un- 
disturbed by the noise of the 
intrusion, or by the cold night air 
that blew into the room. It was 
not until the trunk in the search 
for the ashes on the floor actually 
brushed across him and puffed air 
about his face, that he came to. 
He sat up in a dazed manner at first, 
then, to his horror and consternation, 
he saw the prehensile finger-tip of 
the trunk waving before his eyes. 

He was too terrified to move for 
a while, and sat petrified with fear. 
He could not see the elephant— 
all he could see was about eighteen 
inches of an elephant’s trunk, ap- 
parently unconnected with anything, 
swaying in the tiny circle of light 
from his lamp. 
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Then he did an astonishing thing, 
He seized the lamp and held the 
naked flame directly under the 
searching finger. 

Now, an elephant’s trunk is his 
most precious possession; if it is 
badly damaged he will starve, and 
the tip is the most delicate and 
sensitive part. With a scream of 
anguish and surprise, the tusker 
withdrew his scorched trunk, and 
disappeared hurriedly into the night 
and the safety of his jungles. 

That was the beginning of the 
story. 


Kalaar lies in a deep hollow of the 
hills, and is surrounded by immense 
forests which teem with herds of 
elephant. They continually, par- 
ticularly in earlier days, visited the 
estate, mostly at night, but frequently 
in the day-time as well, and were 
taken as a matter of course by the 
inhabitants. It was quite usual to 
have a certain amount of damage 
done to the shade-trees, and even a 
little to some of the buildings. All 
this, too, was looked upon with 
resignation, and accepted as being 
inevitable. It was not until some 
considerable time had elapsed since 
Mayandi singed the elephant’s trunk 
that anything serious happened, and 
then one night an elephant—every- 
body said, ‘The Elephant ’— 
smashed up a large part of the back 
wall of one of the Lines. Mayandi 
was dead by this time, but the Line 
that was destroyed was the one in 
which he had lived. 

This gave rise to much excitement 
and talk among the people. For a 
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time, nothing further happened, and 
then another Line was attacked 
and damaged; then another, and 
another. All this evil-doing was 
laid to the account of Mayandi’s 
elephant, probably unjustly. Never- 
theless, as the years went by, the 
damage to buildings and property 
on Kalaar grew greater and greater, 
and more and more frequent, until 
the people were living in the shadow 
of fear. 

A new bungalow was built on 
an outlying division for the Assistant 
Manager, and Lines for his servants 
close to the compound. Before 
long, this new property bore the 
brunt of the attack. An electric 
fence was erected, surrounding the 
bungalow and Lines, and was con- 
temptuously brushed aside before 
many days had passed. Parts of 
the Lines were completely destroyed, 
and eventually nobody could be 
induced to live there, and the 
bungalow had to be left unoccupied. 

While other elephants undoubtedly 
did a fair share of the damage, 
there was also no doubt that one 
particular elephant was the culprit 
more often than not. His tracks 
became well known, and again and 
again they were found on the scene 
of the latest outrage. 

So far nobody had been killed, 
but it could only be a matter of 
time before some unfortunate would 
meet a ghastly end. One man had a 
very narrow escape. He also was 
sleeping in a little kitchen, exactly 
the same as the one in which Mayandi 
had had his adventure, when his 
door was burst open violently, and 


he awoke to find a trunk and most 
of the head of an elephant inside 
the room. He escaped through the 
little window and dodged round 
the corner of the building. I went 
down myself to examine the place, 
and it was quite horrible to see 
how close he had been to the brute 
while he made his exit. There was 
not more than four feet between 
the window and the door. 

The rogue, for by this time he 
was a rogue, and a very real one, 
became notorious. Although he 
always came at night, he was seen 
many times by different people on 
moonlight nights, and in due course 
a very accurate description of the 
animal was built up. The manage- 
ment of the property felt that it 
was time for the offender to be 
destroyed, and made application to 
the Authorities for him to be pro- 
scribed as a rogue. Despite the fact 
that this particular elephant had 
been proved guilty of much damage 
to property, and of endangering the 
lives of the people, the Authorities 
were reluctant to proscribe him at 
first, on the plea that he was not 
actually a killer. 

Again and again application was 
made without result, and the trouble 
continued. One day the Assistant 
Manager and one of his staff had 
to run for their lives when they 
were inspecting some work in one of 
the estate’s fuel-reserves. They were 
walking along the cart-road, which 
had been cut through the reserve 
for the extraction of timber, when 
they met the elephant round a 
corner, just as he was emerging 
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from the thick cover below the 
road. He went for them at once, 
and undoubtedly one or other, or 
possibly both, would have been 
killed, had they not had the good 
fortune to find a very steep declivity 
down which they leapt, at the risk 
of their necks. It was too pre- 
cipitous for the elephant to tackle 
at speed. This, too, was reported, 
and still sanction for the evil one’s 
destruction was withheld. Then 
the inevitable happened. Two 
sawyers, working in their sawing- 
pit in the jungle below the estate, 
were attacked in broad daylight and 
both pounded into spongy messes of 
pulp. That episode brought forth 
the much-needed proscription notice. 
I was now able to take a hand in 
the game, and a long game it was 
to be. I went down to Kalaar 
with Kandasamy, my faithful Mou- 
divan shikari, to think out ways and 
means of putting an end to the 
terror. It was not going to be a 
simple matter, because of the rogue’s 
nocturnal habits. We could, of 
course, follow him into the forest 
and destroy him there, if we could 
find him—but there lay the rub. 
The trouble was that there were 
so many elephants and so many 
thousands of elephant pug-marks, 
that even to an expert tracker like 
Kandasamy it was well-nigh im- 
possible to follow one set of pugs, 
particularly in dense undergrowth. 
As so frequently happens, as soon 
as the proscription notice had been 
published the raids stopped. One 
might almost think that the outlaw 
knew that his death-warrant had 
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been signed. We had to wait till 
he decided to flout authority by 
returning once more. In due course 
he did so, and we went at once and 
picked up his trail. It was easy 
enough to follow through the tea, 
but we lost it shortly after he entered 
the fuel-reserve where the Assistant 
had had his scare. The conditions 
in this area were appalling. In 
among the ancient red-gums a 
horrid growth of thorns and small 
scrub had sprung up, and to move 
through it at all was a penance. In 
addition, the many other elephants 
that were continually to be found 
in this maze made things more 
confusing than ever, and often ex- 
tremely dangerous. There was 
another factor, too. In these con- 
ditions it would be very easy to 
make a mistake and shoot the 
wrong elephant. We tried this 
following-up method several times, 
and on one occasion I very nearly 
did shoot the wrong one. It would 
have been an expensive mistake. 

I grew to hate that bit of country. 

Over the course of several months 
I spent many hours of futile en- 
deavour and fear within its sinister 
precincts. Sometimes I had my 
friend Alex with me, sometimes I 
was alone. About this time the 
amateur dramatic society of the 
District was putting on a show, 
and there was a certain tune which 
I heard time and again at their 
rehearsals. One line of the song 
ran: ‘Father it is who pays.’ I 
felt this was a little pointed, not to 
say discouraging. The confounded 
tune kept running in my head 
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while we were stealthily moving 
about in the danger area. I never 
hear it now, or even think of it, 
without a slight prickling of the 
scalp. 

I decided to try other tactics. 
The Assistant’s bungalow lay very 
near the edge of this land, and it 
was the habit of the rogue, and of 
many other elephants, to pass close 
by on their way in and out of the 
estate. I thought that if we spent 
the night in the empty house, we 
might have the luck to catch the 
rogue in the grey light of dawn as 
he made his way back to his labyrinth. 
We tried this more than once, and 
although we always saw any number 
of great grey forms in the morning 
mist, slipping quietly back from 
their night’s foraging, we never set 
eyes on the rogue. 

One night I was sleeping on the 
floor, before the fire in the bare 
little sitting-room, when I was 
awakened by Kandasamy saying: 
“There is an elephant very close 
to the kitchen. I don’t know what 
he is, but you’d better come.” 

The kitchens in these buildings 
are separated from the bungalow, but 
have a connecting verandah passage. 
Including a servant’s room and store- 
room, they form a rectangle of 
about forty by twenty feet. 

I picked up my rifle, on which I 
had fitted a powerful torch, and 
went with Kandasamy to investigate. 
I did not want to shoot at night, 
but it was just possible that the 
visitor might prove to be the rogue 
himself, and if so, I was going to 
take the chance. We stood on the 


verandah, listening, and in the 
absolute stillness of the night could 
distinctly hear an elephant breathing. 
He was obviously somewhere very 
near. We thought that he must be 
on the narrow path that ran through 
the tea a few yards from the kitchen. 
I did not want to switch on the 
light before locating him pretty 
accurately. Trying to search for 
him with the light would have been 
useless. He would either have made 
off, or possibly have delivered a 
frontal attack, neither of which 
would have been desirable. 

In my anxiety to find him, and 
still under the misapprehension that 
he was on the path, I did a very 
foolhardy thing. I moved off the 
verandah beneath the eaves of the 
end wall of the kitchen and stood 
there listening to the breathing. 
Kandasamy followed: he had the 
sense to order a retreat. 

“Come back into the bungalow, 
Dorai. This is too dangerous.” 

It was lucky that I had not gone 
any farther, or turned the corner 
of the building; for next morning 
we found that the elephant had been 
standing under the eaves, just there. 
We had not been ten feet apart. 
And the tracks showed that it had 
not been merely an elephant, it 
had been The Elephant. 

During much of this period of 
vain effort Kandasamy remained on 
Kalaar, to keep watch and send 
me word if he should find the 
rogue. One afternoon—I had just 
finished lunch—I was talking to 
my Assistant in the office when the 
telephone rang. 
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“ The elephant is in the tea now! 
Kandasamy is keeping an eye on 
him, and wants you to come at 
once.” 

“Tl be there within the hour,” 
I said, and slammed down the 
receiver. “I’m off, Paddy,” I said 
to my Assistant. “The Kalaar 
rogue has shown up in the tea.” 

Paddy was a grand young man 
and full of guts. ‘“ Let me come 
with you,” he said. 

Although he had done very little 
shikar, I was glad to have him, 
because I knew he was a good 
shot and, what was more, a reliable 
type who would not let me down in 
an emergency. 

“ Right,” I said. “ We'll go and 
kill the —— together.” 

We dashed off to our respective 
bungalows to collect rifles and 
ammunition, and in twenty minutes 
from the time the message came 
we were in the car, tearing down 
to Kalaar as fast as it was possible 
to go. 

We went straight to the abandoned 
bungalow, and there met several 
members of the Labour Force. 
They led us through the tea to 
my faithful Kandasamy, who was 
Keeping ceaseless watch on the 
rogue. He gave me a rather grim 
smile and said: “ We'll get him 
today, Dorai. He’s just across the 
ravine in that shola belt opposite 
us.” 

I must pause for a moment to 
give some description of the scene 
of the coming battle. We were 
sitting in the tea, above the steep- 
sided jungle-clad ravine, at the 


bottom of which ran a little stream. 
On the opposite bank, just skirting 
the jungle edge, was the main cart- 
road down which we had come, 
The whole hillside facing us was 
planted with tea, intersected at 
intervals by the belts of jungle that are 
Kept as wind-breaks—narrow strips 
not more than two or three chains 
in width, and running at right angles 
to the ravine. It was in one of these 
wind-breaks that our rogue had 
temporarily hidden himself. 

When we first arrived all I could 
see was a movement in a very dense 
patch of etha, but before long we 
got occasional glimpses of the brute, 
When Kandasamy had first seen 
him he had been in the open tea, 
but he had wandered into cover 
during the afternoon. I suggested 
to Kandasamy that we should cross 
over at once and try to creep up 
to him in the belt, but he said: 
“No, Dorai, no. He'll come out 
again, and give us a very much 
better chance. Wait.” 

The waiting seemed long, and 
was very trying on the nerves, but 
Kandasamy was right as usual. 

At about five o’clock, just as I 
was getting anxious in case the 
light would be gone before the 
elephant appeared in the open, we 
saw that he was moving towards 
the edge of the jungle. Quite 
suddenly he broke cover and stood 
in the open; then he began to 
walk very slowly up the boundary, 
between the tea and the jungle, 
towards a road high up in the tea. 

“Come on,” said Kandasamy, 
“now’s our chance. We must get 
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to that road first and meet him 
coming up.” 

We leapt down the khud-side, 
scrambled through the jungle, 
splashed across the little stream, 
and in a few moments reached the 
cart-road and the tea. Now began 
a most trying climb. The tea, 
which was just due for pruning, 
impeded our progress at every step 
as we struggled to outpace the rogue. 
We were moving on a course parallel 
with his. I felt my fifty-odd years 
heavy upon me, and was badly 
out of breath before we were half- 
way there, but I would rather have 
died than stop. A short distance 
below the road, and immediately 
on our course, the land ran out in 
a narrow ridge, ending in a knoll. 
We reached this, Kandasamy just 
ahead. He stopped very suddenly 
and pointed excitedly in front of 
him, at the same time thrusting the 
Rigby into my hands. The elephant 
had got there first. He was directly 
above us, not thirty yards away, 
across a slight dip in the ridge. It 
was a bad position. One does not 
choose to attack a rogue elephant 
from below, but there was nothing 
else for it. It was now or never. 
He was still unaware of our presence. 
I was labouring for breath and 
tried desperately to steady for the 
shot. I aimed for the orifice of 
the rogue’s great ear, but try as I 
would, I could not get the foresight 
to remain firmly fixed in the bottom 
of the V, although I leant my fore- 
arm against the trunk of a convenient 
tree, 

The shot, however, was not a bad 


one, and I think very nearly killed 
him: he was certainly partially 
stunned. But he was still very 
much alive, and turning slowly, 
he came lumbering down upon us. 
I put two bullets rapidly into his 
forehead, and Paddy, firing from 
behind me, added two more, but 
they might as well have been peas 
from a pea-shooter for all the effect 
they had. 

As the elephant stumbled into 
the little dip, he practically dis- 
appeared. All I could see was the 
top of his head as he came relentlessly 
on. I knew that when he re- 
appeared he would be right on top 
of us. In a last desperate effort to 
stop him, I sighted on the crown 
of his head and, guessing the distance 
between that and the brain, dropped 
my sights proportionately and fired 
through the tea-bushes, which were 
all that remained between us. My 
guess was a good one, and the bullet 
went straight into his brain. I 
saw the great head loom up above 
me; then it sagged, and down he 
went, rolling into the tea below 
the knoll. 

The job was finished. It had 
been the longest and most wearing 
campaign that I had ever had with 
one particular elephant, and had had 
a dramatic end. It was only four 
days since Alex and I had been 
charged by and had dealt with 
another rogue. Two charges in 
such quick succession were rather 
too dramatic! Strictly speaking, 
this last one was not an all-out 
charge, it was the final effort of a 
dying animal, but alarming enough. 





In all my many elephant-hunts, 
those were the only two charges I 
ever experienced. It was extra- 
ordinary that they should come so 
close together. 

Now I was heartily glad to be 
done with it, but when I look 
back and think of that moment I 
realise that, quite apart from my 
personal satisfaction, what gave me 
great happiness of mind was the 
loyalty and steadfastness of my 
two companions. Nobody could 
have wished for better support. 
Paddy, young and inexperienced 
though he was, never turned a 
hair, and Kandasamy, armed only 
with his knife, had never moved 
from my shoulder. 

There is little more to tell, but 
it is interesting to record that, 
when we were able to examine the 
elephant, he proved to be a very 
old animal indeed. I have never 
seen such a wrinkled and wizened 
head and face on an elephant. The 
soles of his feet, particularly at the 
heels, were worn away like down- 
at-heel shoes. He had miserable 
little tusks, and was generally the 
ugliest specimen of his kind that 
I ever saw. 


The end of the story is really 
my wife’s, and since she took a 
hand in it, she should have the last 
word. 


For now that the tension was 
over, it was possible to assess the 
strain it had been to all of us, not 
least the one who had merely to 
wait and wonder, and try not to let 
imagination run riot. 
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I said to her, “ Wouldn’t you 
like to go down to Kalaar and see 
the elephant ? I’d be glad if you'd 
go with Paddy and take some 
photographs, not only of the rogue, 
but also of some of the damage he 
did to the Lines.” 

It was more of an order than a 
suggestion, and she must have 
realised that, because she was not 
really keen about the expedition, 
That division of Kalaar Estate 
crawled with elephant—not rogues, 
perhaps—but still, elephant. 

They set off next day, armed 
with cameras, to do their best to 
get some decent pictures, and as 
they drove through the estate to 
the scene of the rogue’s activities, 
they saw a great many fresh traces 
of elephant. The road was twisty 
and winding, and it was Paddy’s 
idea of humour to say: “I think 
some elephants must have got here 
before us. Perhaps we'll meet 
them round the nex corner!” 
My wife was not amused. 

When they reached the corpse, 
which even by then was ‘ groaning 
for burial,’ they found the Manager 
and his wife and two small boys 
already there. Undaunted by the 
appalling stench, the youngsters were 
dancing jigs on top of the carcase. 
But it was almost impossible to 
get a picture of such an enormous 
subject. The rogue had died among 
the tea-bushes, which at that eleva- 
tion grow much bigger than at higher 
altitudes. They were almost breast- 
high. The only thing to do was 
to call up some of the coolies and 
get them to hack away enough of 
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the surrounding tea to give a clear 
view. 

They had just finished taking 
the photos when a _ tremendous 
hullabaloo started in the nearby 
field where the women were pluck- 
ing. Shrieks and screams were 
followed by a mad stampede, as 
the pluckers, panic-stricken, threw 
away their baskets of precious leaf 
and rushed wildly down to the path, 
slipping and falling and leaping 
from the bank regardless of scratches 
and bruises. The reason for the 
pandemonium was not far to seek. 
Several elephant had just emerged 
from the jungle above and were now 
in the plucking-field. 

My wife and Paddy did not wait 
to see more. They say they did 
not actually run; they thought 
that would be beneath the dignity 
of the British Raj, but they walked 
unusually quickly, and got back to the 
car, which was parked on the cart- 
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road below the knoll where the 
rogue lay. As they started for the 
bungalow there were ominous noises 
in the ravine below, and there stood 
three elephant—a family party of 
bull, cow and calf. Paddy put his 
foot down on the accelerator and 
made towards the bungalow as fast 
as the car could go. 

It was a hair-raising drive—apart 
from elephants. The road was cut 
out of the hillside; above was a 
steep bank, below was a sheer drop 
to the ravine. It was narrow, 
twisting through the tea and over 
sharp little bridges where the car 
almost scraped the retaining walls. 
They left the elephant far behind, 
and arrived at the bungalow ‘ feel- 
ing’ rather pale. There was no 
panic, it was just that Paddy usually 
drove that way. He said he liked it. 

My wife said she was thankful 
that we were to sail for our Home 
leave within the fortnight. 








MY SAINTED AUNT 


BY ALICE MASSIE 


“ CHRISTINA would keep on and 
on,” said Donovan, putting down his 
empty glass. “‘ Christina is my wife.” 

The man to whom he spoke 
grunted comprehendingly, and the 
maddening automatic ball-machine 
someone was working grunted and 
groaned too. 

“So in the end we brought the 
aunt along,” said Donovan. 

“ Foolish,” the man commented. 
“Very foolish.” 

Donovan rumpled up his hair and 
said, “Perhaps; but I’m not sure. 
She is rather an exceptional aunt, 
and Midget, my little daughter, loves 
her. Really I suppose we owe her 
a good deal. She didn’t know, and 
we didn’t know, she had a tired heart 
and would be car-sick. She had 
done no end of motoring—oh, round 
about nineteen hundred possibly— 
but still! And today cars are well- 
sprung of course. Midget has to 
travel in the front of ours, or she gets 
awfully sick, but we knew that, and 
she sits between Christina and me 
and is very quick at reading signs. 
She is quick, too. I think she’s 
beginning to talk French quite 
fluently since we’ve been here.” 

The Frenchman nodded. All good 
children brought to France should 
readily learn the lovely tongue. 





** We put Aunt Esther in the back, 
with some of the luggage,” Donovan 
went on, “and presently when we 
looked round she had practically 
passed out. So then she and Chris- 
tina changed places, and she said 
that she was quite all right in front, 
and we were motoring for hours 
after that. We came straight through, 
you know. Aunt Esther was cheerful 
enough on the night ferry-boat and 
everything, and when we got off— 
and that seemed to take the devil of 
a time—we rather rattled on. Four 
o'clock in the morning, and nice 
clear roads, and deadly country. I 
don’t like the north of France. We 
had a picnic-case and kettle, and we 
meant to eat out a lot to save expense, 
but there wasn’t any bread to buy 
so early; and it wasn’t the sort of 
road that you could think of for 
picnics. So, when we came to one 
of those straight pale-brown villages, 
or towns or whatever they call them- 
selves, and found a bistro open we 
went in for coffee and bread and 
butter and jam. They had a decent 
wash-place, and we washed. It all 
seemed fine. But then—my sainted 
aunt——” 

** Your aunt, then, has been canon- 
ised ?” 

“No, no. I didn’t mean her really 
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then. It’s a hangover from my prep.- 
school swear words. I had rather a 
fine collection of cusses when I came 
out of the Navy, and Christina 
didn’t like them, so I obligingly went 
back to my days of innocence. 
What’s the present prep. - school 
swear, I wonder? ‘My sainted 
aunt’ probably dates me.” 

“T would not know,” said the 
Frenchman patiently. 

“As I say, Aunt Esther seemed 
all right. She was pouring me a 
second cup of coffee when she said, 
‘I’m so sorry, but I’m afraid I’m 
going to faint,’ and she moved over 
to Christina’s bench by the wall, as 
being more comfortable to faint on, 
I suppose, and did it.” 

“ Tchut ! ” said the Frenchman. 

“ There, bang at the beginning of 
the holiday! Midget started scream- 
ing because she thought the aunt 
was dead, and a man who had come 
in for coffee too, hugging an enor- 
mous flower—you know I can’t think 
what that flower can have been— 
came over to see if he could help, 
and dropped the blasted flower right 
on Aunt Esther’s chest, so that—oh, 
well, there it was!” 

“ And then ? ” said his listener. 

“Presently Aunt Esther came to 
life again, and I helped her out to 
the car, and she sat there with the 
window open, and asked if she could 
have another cup of coffee, please, 
and had it. Seemed all right again. 
So why——” 

“Not to mix the generations up,” 
advised the Frenchman. “ Leave 
all aunts at home.” 


“ Oh, I don’t know,” said Don- 
ovan. “Sort of lonely life: no 
husband, no children, hardly any 
relatives except Uncle Ned out here, 
damn him !” 

The Frenchman, who had allowed 
Donovan to rattle on because he 
wished, and had wished for a long 
time, to make his own English more 
idiomatic, drank a little more Pernod 
and smacked his lips. “ The sainted 
Aunt, the dam-Ned Uncle,” he 
remarked. 

Donovan did not hear him; he 
was trying to work something out. 
* So we brought Aunt Esther here, 
to this godforsaken village, and the 
uncle, who had not, of course, 
expected us.” 

** But he received you sympathetic- 
ally ? ” 

** I wouldn’t say that; but he did 
receive us. He was sunk in gloom 
about Algeria——” 

** Some are,” the Frenchman said. 

“Then it suddenly occurred to 
him there was some dratted ornament 
he wanted taking home, and Aunt 
Esther could take it for him, to her 
home, mind you, and keep it there 
for him till France blew up.” 

“ Pardon ?” 

Donovan left that, and rumbled 
on. “ So we went on to Switzerland 
alone, and left Aunt Esther here. A 
shame that, because Aunt Esther 
wanted to see Zurich sort of urgently. 
It seems her mother used to sing a 
yodelling song about it when she 
was small. Good Lord, must be a 
hundred years old.” 

* Your aunt ?” 
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“No, the song. She sang it to 
Midget as we came through England, 
and Midget learned it. Know it? 


‘ By the margin of Zurich’s fair wa-a-ters 

Dwelt a youth whose fond heart night 
and day 

For the fairest of Zurich’s fair dau- 
aughters 

In a dream of love melted away. 

When alone none was bolder than he, 

But with her no more timid could be, 

For when with her all he could say-ay 

Was yo-0-0-yay, yo-0-0-yay—’ 


and so on, as long as you like. We 
had a good deal of it from Midget 
round the lake——What was that 
drink I had—no, not the green stuff 
—the other. I could do with some 
more.” 

“You could,” said the French- 
man. “‘ Permit me. Your voice in 
song does need refreshing.” 

Donovan grinned at him. “I’m 
no singer, I know. Thank you. 
Here’s to you,” and he looked round 
the little bar, his scowl returning as 
he did so. “ Aunt Esther says when 
she was here before this was a sort of 
little country inn with trees in front.” 

“We have improved ourselves,” 
said the Frenchman complacently, 
and in his turn looked round at the 
varnished woodwork and chromium 
chairs. Then he said, “ Perhaps.” 

“And if that boy doesn’t stop 
smashing that machine to pieces I 
shall go crackers,” said Donovan. 
“How can they let a schoolboy 
wreak his vengeance on an expensive 
gadget like that table thing?” 

** Please ? ” 

“Play the fool with that electric 
billiard-table-skittle-alley. It rings 
a bell every other second and pings 
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and bangs the second when it doesn’t 
ring.” 

* It is a new toy,” said the French- 
man. “Weimprove. Perhaps. The 
boy puts in a twenty-franc piece, and 
as long as he can keep all those six 
balls in motion he can go on and 
on——”? 

“ And on ! ” said Donovan bitterly, 
as the boy withdrew his metal pusher 
once again and let it go with a sharp 
twang and rattle. 

** A clever lad,” approved the lad’s 
compatriot. “He has kept those 
balls in motion half an hour now.” 

“If I gave him another twenty 
francs, do you think he’d stop ?” 

“No. It is an obsession; he 
comes each day.” 

“How does he get his twenty 
francs ?” 

“Bread money, probably; our 
scholars eat at the school canteen but 
provide their own bread.... Tell 
me some more about your unsainted 
aunt.” 

“ Actually she’s not really our 
aunt—not a blood relation you 
know.” 

* Not a blood aunt ?” 

“* She was a friend and neighbour 
when my wife was young. She 
practically brought her up.” Don- 
ovan frowned. ‘“ Christina’s mother, 
and mine too, were queer fish.” 

* Pardon ?” 

* Oh, that’s another stupid idiom. 
Christina’s mother was always sunk 
in lawsuits and quarrels, with no 
time for babes, and my mother was 
sunk in business up to the eyebrows. 
Just got lost in stocks and shares and 
things, and her widowed sister 
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looked after me. You see mother 
had supported my father during the 
first war” 

“ The first one ?” 

“The fourteen one, you know. 
The old man had just started some- 
thing or other when he got called up, 
and my mother waltzed in and ran 
it for him.” 

“ Successfully ? ” 

“JT don’t know. I wasn’t born till 
some time afterwards, you see, and 
by then the old man had bought 
another business and kept my mother 
firmly out of it.” 

“Then, out of it, would she not 
have attended to, have been devoted 
to, have brought up her offspring ? ” 

“Me? No. The widowed sister 
was handy, you see, and needed a 
home, and my mother bought her- 
self another business as dad wouldn’t 
let her go in his. Aunt Margaret and 
I, at home together, were great pals.” 

“ Aunt Margaret the blood aunt ? 
Aunt Esther the unblood one? 
No?” 

“Yes, only we don’t usually call 
anyone that.” 

“Ah! Blood is of course a noun. 
One should, then, use the adjective ? ” 

“Not really. Look here, let me 
get the drinks this time.” 

“ T would rather,” said the French- 
man gently, “ you continued to talk. 
I find you of absorbing interest. One 
seldom gets an insight into English 
domesticity. Ah, Mademoiselle——” 
and he caught the eye of the smiling 
girl at the bar. She came instantly 
with fresh supplies, and said the day 
was beautiful, but thirsty, and would 
they like soda-water, as that made a 


longer drink, and she tinkled ice 
into each glass, and forgot the soda, 
and paused to admire the school- 
boy’s prowess on the ball-machine. 

Donovan fondled his glass, and 
watched spring sunshine digging 
down into it. The girl behind the 
polished counter greeted each new- 
comer with solicitude and friendli- 
ness, the boy went rattling on with 
his pseudo billiards, and Donovan 
felt sad and lonely, and as though he 
must confide in somebody. 

“We left one Swiss address with 
Uncle Ned,” he said, “ the only one 
we were quite sure about ; and when 
we got there—over some beastly pass 
in heavy snow we didn’t expect to get 
in April—we found a telegram from 
him: ‘ Return here instantly. Aunt 
Esther needs you.’ So we returned, 
back over that beastly snowy moun- 
tain. Four days in Switzerland, and 
I don’t see how I can take more 
holiday this year, nor stay longer 
now, because of getting Midget back 
to school.” 

* As I told you,” said the French- 
man, “ you should leave all aunts 
at home. And did this one need 
you, in the uncle’s house ? ” 

“No. Uncle Ned just thought 
Christina could look after her instead 
of him. She isn’t really ill, not now. 
She is out somewhere with Midget 
and Christina. They were to meet 
me here.” 

“ Tchut—you should not have 
returned from Switzerland.” 

* But I told you, Aunt Esther was 
aspecial aunt. I’m not sure Christina . 
and I would have even married 
without her. My people, and Chris- 
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tina’s, too, were dead set against it 
—both lots on their hind legs saying 
that the others were not good enough. 
It was wartime, you know, and every- 
thing muddled. Christina was work- 
ing as a cook in some small hospital, 
so that my mother insisted she was 
just a domestic servant, and I had 
joined the Navy and was just a com- 
mon sailor at that time in their eyes. 
Actually Christina’s doctor had got 
her into the hospital job, because she 
had gone dashing off to make shells 
or bombs or something in some stink- 
ing factory and that was too much for 
her. Everyone was very patriotic, 
you remember; and _ everybody 
young enough of course had to do 
something anyway. Pity, almost, 
that it’s not like that now. I mean, 
all those pathetic Teddy-boys of 
ours—if they had to work harder— 
and longer——” 

“War has its uses,” said the 
Frenchman slowly; and added, 
“Perhaps.” Then he brightened 
up. “ But let us discuss your aunt, 
and how she arranged your marriage.” 

** She didn’t. We did that,” said 
Donovan, “ but the rows on each 
side got so bad that at one time 
Christina said she would withdraw. 
We were both under age, you know, 
so we had to get parents’ permission, 
and nobody would give it. Then 
Christina’s mother got so violent 
one night, slating me, I think, that 
Christina, instead of going to bed, 
walked out of the house and went 
to Aunt Esther’s, and woke her. I 
suppose it was round midnight, and 
she had a mile or more to walk in 
the black-out.” 
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“ A young girl—alone ? ” 
“Nothing happened to her, and 
Aunt Esther obligingly got up. She 
was used to Christina’s family any- 
way, because for a long time they 
had lived opposite. It was nothing, 
apparently, for her to be called upon 
for help at any hour of the day or 
night.” Donovan was silent for a 
moment or two, digging into past 
resentments and past problems, 
“ Christina had a pleasant, helpless 
sort of father. Over many years [ 
suppose mother had worn him down. 
It was usually father she sent to ask 
for help. There was an elder brother 
of Christina’s—she wasn’t even born 
I think the time this happened—who 
was supposed to have appendicitis.” 
“* Supposed?” said the French- 
man, who had had this thing him- 
self. ‘“‘ The English medicals ! ” 
“It was the Christmas holidays, 
and shocking weather,” Donovan 
explained. “ Father’s car was a little 
tourer with a dickey seat. Christina’s 
brother sat in that, without breakfast, 
because he had not liked what they 
offered him, or else mother hadn't 
bothered to get any, and they went 
off to his grandmother’s for lunch in 
her town, and a pantomime matinée. 
It was Aunt Esther told me all this, 
you know. Brother seems to have 
had roast pork and fizzy ginger-beer 
for lunch, with chocolate and sweets 
and rather sour apples all pantomime 
time, and when he had gone home, 
once more in the dickey seat, and 
snowstorm, he complained of stom- 
ach-ache. I expect they fetched 
Aunt Esther in, but at any rate they 
fetched the doctor, and the doctor 
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said it was appendicitis and whisked 
the small boy to a nursing-home.” 

“ How old was the small boy ?” 

“Nine. It was still bad weather, 
and snowing. Father called at the 
nursing-home next evening on his 
way home. They said the little boy 
was very well, and fast asleep, so 
they wouldn’t disturb him, and a 
specialist was coming next day. 
Father went home. At one o'clock 
in the morning he was under Aunt 
Esther’s window, asking her to come 
over and comfort and support his 
wife. Aunt Esther went immediately 
—come to think of it, mother must 
have got her trained too by then— 
and found Laddie’s mother rocking 
backwards and forwards and saying, 
‘ There was a knock at the door, and 
when I opened it, there was Laddie, 
in pyjamas, in the snow. Laddie— 
in pyjamas. ...’ ‘Where is he 
now?” Aunt Esther asked, and they 
said he was in bed. Esther went up 
and asked sternly what he had done. 
Laddie pushed something under- 
neath the sheet. ‘I wasn’t sticking 
there to get cut open,’ he explained 
indignantly, ‘so when they thought 
I was asleep I got out of the window 
and down the ivy. A boy going 
home somewhere gave me a lift on 
his handle-bars part of the way, and 
I walked the rest.’ ‘What are you 
eating?” asked Aunt Esther, and 
Laddie said that it was six mince-pies, 
because he couldn’t find anything 
else in the pantry.” Donovan paused : 
he had not liked Christina’s brother, 
but it seemed he must have had guts. 

“Your wife Christina, she re- 
sembles her brother—yes—no ?” 

H 


“ Definitely not, and I’m only 
telling you all this to explain Aunt 
Esther. Another time——” 

“But the appendix?” said the 
Frenchman, who liked medical 
details. 

“Oh, I think they took it out 
some time or other. Had to, I 
suppose, to save face—the doctors, 
I mean.” 

“ English medicals ! ” the French- 
man said again. 

“And another time—oh, there 
must have been lots of times when 
they sent for Aunt Esther. Christina 
and the precious Laddie before her 
spent half their time in her house. 
So you see she wasn’t so surprised 
to see Christina on her doorstep in 
the middle of the night as some people 
might have been, and she just said, 
‘Come in, my child; you can stay 
of course, but you must let your 
people know.’ Aunt Esther wasn’t 
on the telephone but Christina’s 
people were, and so were mine, so 
Christina went over to a call-box 
which was close at hand and asked 
for the East number, which was ours, 
or the West, which was her mother’s. 
It wasn’t a dial there—you asked. 
The night telephone-operator-man 
said, ‘ Yes, Missie,’ and then said 
he could not give her either of those 
numbers as they were talking to each 
other. Christina pleaded, ‘ Let me 
listen in—it’s terribly important,’ 
and the man said, ‘I can’t possibly 
do that, Miss, it’s against all regula- 
tions; besides which the language. 
they are using isn’t fit for you to 
hear.’ Then presently the operator 
gave Christina my people’s number, 








as they were not using quite such 
violent language as the others. I 
suppose Christina told my mother 
that she had left home, and mother, I 
suppose, was so annoyed and irritated 
by all that had happened she just 
said, ‘Is that so?’ and rang off, 
and did not ask what Christina was 
going to do, or invite her home. The 
man at the telephone exchange, who 
must jolly well have listened in all 
the time, was awfully concerned. 
He said, ‘ Look here, young lady, 
you can’t walk the streets all night ; 
I’ve a teenage daughter myself, and 
understand these family upsets. You 
come along to the telephone exchange 
—it’s only a few yards away—and 
Pll give you the key of the super- 
visor’s little room; you can lock 
yourself in there.’ Jolly decent of 
him, you know; but of course 
Christina went back to the aunt’s. 

“In the morning she rang me up 
in Cornwall—I bet Aunt Esther paid 
for that call—and I rang my folk up 
that evening, on the reversed-charge 
principle, and slanged them for half 
an hour, and in the end they went 
and fetched Christina to live with 
them, and signed consent papers for 
our getting married. 

** Aunt Esther went along and saw 
the others, and made them give their 
consent as well. I wonder how she 
did it. I bet she sort of threatened 
them. Anyway I got three days’ 
leave, and we were married. So you 
see that’s one of the things we rather 
owe Aunt Esther. Then when I got 
posted to Scotland for more training 
—I was Fleet Air Arm, you know— 
Christina came to me; I got two 
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rooms somewhere. Both sides of 
the family had fallen out again by 
then, though they had teamed up for 
the wedding, and it was Aunt Esther 
who saw to everything.—Scotland,” 
said Donovan dreamily, “I rather 
like. We had six months up there, 
—Thank God that boy is quitting 
that machine at last.” 

“He has gone to eat,” said the 
Frenchman. “ Do you not eat your- 
self?” 

** At Uncle Ned’s, presently, when 
Christina comes. She has the car 
—and Aunt Esther and Midget, 
I suppose.—I got ordered abroad 
before Midget arrived,” Donovan 
continued. “ Christina depended a 
lot on Aunt Esther for things then. 
Between them they found a tiny 
bungalow, a sort of barn place, on a 
farm, and sometimes Aunt Esther 
stayed there while I was away; and 
now and then I got a bit of leave. 
Lovely green, untroubled country— 
or it seemed like it.” 

** Seemed,” said the Frenchman. 
“* When one is newly wed—yes ?” 

“Then when I was demobbed, I 
went into my father’s business— 
twelve years ago now; I’m getting 
old. I’ve had no other experience— 
school to the Service, Service to dad’s 
works—and two years ago the old 
man died quite suddenly.” 

*“ Tchut!” said the Frenchman 
sympathetically. ‘“‘ And he left you 
everything ?” 

* Almost nothing.” 

“They have a very good wine 
here,” the Frenchman said. “ You 
will share a bottle with me? Yes— 
no? You need it. To die suddenly 
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and leave you nothing it is incon- 
siderate.” 

“ Mind you, if I died and didn’t 
leave everything I had to Christina, 
she would be livid, so I don’t quite 
see now why we raved so much,” 
said Donovan, trying to be fair, 
“though of course we haven’t a 
grown-up son. Anyway, we raved 
and raved. Father left me a small 
legacy, and everything else, which of 
course included his business—just 
everything—to his beloved wife. 
There wasn’t even a clause to safe- 
guard my job in it. I was supposed 
to be joint-managing-director with 
dad, and mother was Chairman.” 

“ Chairwoman ? ” said the French- 
man. 

“Possibly. Anyway she drew fat 
fees—You’re right; this is good 
wine.” 

“ A friendly one,” the Frenchman 
said. ‘“‘ Over it, one can discuss.” 

“One does,” said Donovan, with 
a sudden twinge of conscience ; but 
the wine, the sunshine, the rather 
glossy little bar, and the French- 
man’s interest on what had seemed 
a terribly dull day, compelled him to 
go on. He did, however, for a 
moment try to turn the conversation 
in his host’s direction. 

“Are you worried not to have a 
government ?” he asked. 

“No,” said the Frenchman simply. 
“Something will arrange _ itself. 
—Did you get on well with your 
mother in the business ? ” 

“ Quite well at first,” said Don- 
ovan, “when she only counter- 
signed the cheques. And at first, 
you know, what with the shock and 


everything, we did all we could for 
her—we really did. Then she got 
jealous of Christina.” Donovan 
drank a little more wine, and con- 
sidered. “‘ People should not have 
only sons,” he said with emphasis. 
“ My mother thought I ought to 
wait on her, and take her out, and 
let her run me, and the works. 
Christina wouldn’t stand for that— 
well, I mean——” 

“ And your wife’s parents,” said 
the Frenchman, as he paused. “Did 
you not say they too were difficult ? ” 

“Not at that time. Her father 
had retired by then, and he and his 
wife were away looking for sunshine. 
I forget where they are now. Bar- 
bados, I think. They move on after 
Christina’s mother has fallen out 
with the hotel. She—she does fall 
out with people. And when Christina 
and my mother had a row over some- 
thing silly—I am not even sure now 
what it was—my mother rang me up 
at the office—at the office, mind you 
—and said Christina was as managing 
and quarrelsome and wicked as her 
mother ; she was no use to me, and 
I should get rid of her. Rid of her 
—trid of my wife!” 

* But how ?” 

“God knows. But you can see 
my mother’s daydream—comforting 
her lonely son—guiding and support- 
ing him in the business, running the 
darned thing! ” 

* And your daughter ? ” 

“TI don’t know where she was 
supposed to come in. We never got 
as far as that. I don’t suppose my 
mother meant what she was saying 
either, but she should not have said 





it. One can say too much, or pos- 
sibly of course too little. I have not 
spoken to my mother since.” 

“‘ Have some more wine.” 

“ What she did was to call a share- 
holders’ meeting and try to get me 
sacked. She can’t really do that as 
long as the business is being run 
properly, so the legal people tell me 
now, but I did not know that at the 
time, and I was so fed up and 
miserable—I mean with her sailing 
down to the works and counter- 
manding my orders, and half the 
staff on her side, and half on mine, 
that I said I’d cut right out, and go 
and start something else.” 

“You had capital ? ” 

“No. Aunt Esther came along 
and persuaded me to stick it a bit 
longer, and the ruddy shareholders 
couldn’t agree on anything, except 
to have a new decisive meeting next 
month. Some of them were for me 
and some against. Now I think 
we’ve arranged it—Christina has 
really—that we and our supporters 
control the majority of shares any- 
way. It is all very worrying, which 
is why we had this early holiday. 
Christina thought——” 

** Have some more wine,” said the 
Frenchman sympathetically. “ This 
business of yours is a good one— 
yes ?” 

“It’s only small,” said Donovan. 
“We do quite well, though. We 
hold one or two good patents, and 
some workmen have been with us all 
the time. One of them—old Cher- 
ruby—my father was very fond of. 
I am not sure we had not pinched 
ideas of his. I mean, Cherruby 
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wouldn’t understand about patenting 
them, and father would. Anyway, 
some time or other he transferred 
five hundred shares in the company 
to this man, but on condition, or so 
Cherruby declares, that he always 
supported my mother, and left the 
shares to her when he died. He 
is seventy-odd now.—I say, my 
family should be here ; it is getting 
late.” 

“Tt is market-day,” the French- 
man said. ‘Our market fascinates 
all foreign visitors, especially ladies 
and children.” 

“* Midget may be delaying them; 
she is trying hard to learn enough 
French to buy things, and bargain. 
She bought potatoes the other day 
by mistake; she meant to buy 
russet apples, and called them earth 
coloured. Poor kid—she did want 
to see more of Switzerland.” 

“If your little daughter learns 
French your holiday will not be 
wasted. And your uncle—he is 
your uncle, isn’t he?” 

** Aunt Esther’s—not ours. I sup- 
pose he must be one of a big family. 
I must ask him sometime. He does 
not seem much older than Esther 
herself, and this precious ornament 
we are to take to England for him is 
loot or something that an elder 
soldier brother got in India years 
ago. It’s a small gold tiger—solid 
gold apparently—with emerald eyes.” 

“You knew of this? You came 
for it?” 

“I had never heard of it before. 
I am not sure about Christina; 
there may have been some legend 
of a family fortune, in Esther’s 
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family I mean, which she heard as a 
child. Or none of them may have 
known about it, and Uncle Ned just 
had the bright idea of making use of 
us. I mean to say, with things as 
they are in France——” 

“Yes?” 

“ Well, as they are, you know.” 

“France will not, in 1958, have 
revolutions, if that is what is in your 
mind. She will arrange herself. 
—And this Aunt Esther of yours, 
she is beautiful—yes ?” 

“No, you couldn’t call her that ; 
pleasant, but plain.” 

“ Rich ?” 

“ Certainly not, poor soul. After 
buying in those shares for us——” 

“What shares ?” 

“Didn’t I tell you? Cherruby’s. 
The dear old fellow wouldn’t dare to 
vote against my mother at a general 
meeting, and his five hundred could 
just tip the balance either way. 
Christina got thinking about it, and 
she took Aunt Esther to see him, 
and between them they persuaded 
him to sell out—to Aunt Esther. He 
was ill at the time, and they thought 
he might die, and he’d made a will— 
my mother got it drawn up for him 
I expect—leaving his holding in the 
firm to her. However, as I say, they 
persuaded him to sell.” Donovan 
sipped a little wine, and then com- 
mented gloomily, “At about five 
times their market value. That 
skinned Esther out.” 

“ Pardon ?” 

“Took all the money she possessed, 
but it was awfully good of her, and if 
Uncle Ned eventually gives her the 
tiger, Christina says it should make 


up, but as at present she couldn’t 
possibly afford a holiday we brought 
her with us. Christina——” 

“Whom Madame your mother 
declared to be of a managing dis- 
position ?” 

“ Oh, look here,” said Donovan, 
“if she does manage a bit, she 
manages nicely, and kindly. She is 
very sweet. And Aunt Esther ought 
to draw quite decent dividends on 
those shares if all goes well. As for 
Cherruby, he was so pleased with all 
that money in his pocket he got well 
again, so that he could spend it.... 
My mother will not know about the 
transferred shares till the meeting 
next month, when Esther, God bless 
her, will vote for our side, and 
against my mother. Gosh, but there 
will be a row. I hope I live to 
see it.” 

“I hope you will,” said the 
Frenchman. He poured out more 
wine, and then arranged the glasses, 
the bottle, the ashtray, and two small 
advertisement-mats in two rows. 
“ It is neatly arranged, as on a chess- 
board,” he said. “ Your wife has 
arranged much of it—the reward of 
this holiday for your aunt, for 
example, though I think that is tied 
up with the hope of possession of the 
golden animal, eventually to come to 
you to make the core—the nucleus 
of capital for you. That is in the 
future, though. Next move, as you 
may say. But in past play your 
father owed this man with the 
strange name much money for his 
good ideas; your mother says, ‘Then’ 
pay him with shares in the company, 
which in the end he must leave to 
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me.’ Your father, being managed 
by your mother, says well, yes, and 
if he has other ideas, he dies before 
he can put them into execution ; 
and being managed by your 
mother——” 

“But I don’t know that he was, 
really,” said Donovan; “no more 
than I am managed by Christina.” 

The Frenchman rearranged his 
pieces on the table and smiled. 
Then he said, “But your father 
leaving almost all that he possessed 
to his wife, and nothing to his son, 
to me indicates management.” 

“Perhaps,” said Donovan; and 
leaning forward to collect his glass 
sighed suddenly, “‘ These women ! ” 

“ Quite,” said the Frenchman 
quickly, “quite. Delightful creat- 
ures, but we are surrounded by them, 
suffocated by them all our lives— 
birth, childhood, sickness, marriage, 
motherhood, intrigue——” 

“You think so ?” 

“T know it. Look how your wife 
arranged this convenient transfer of 
the shares; look how she arranges 
for your Aunt Esther, knowing of 
this golden pig-——” 

“ Tiger.” 

*“* Animal—she brings Aunt Esther 
here to take possession of it.” 

“Tm not sure either of them 
really knew about it. And in any 
case it still belongs to Uncle Ned.” 

** He is old, and will die, and the 
treasure will be in your aunt’s house. 
It all reminds me,” said the French- 
man, “of an affair in my own life 
when my stepmother—for, Mon- 
sieur, I had a step—but here come, 
I think, your charming family to look 


for you. Charming they are indeed 
—you have the luck, Monsieur.” 

“ They do look rather nice, don’t 
they?” said Donovan, smiling at 
his daughter, who was pressing her 
face against the window. “ Come 
in, Midget, and talk French. Chris- 
tina, Aunt Esther, an aperitif” 

The men rose, the ladies entered, 
Donovan made vague introductions, 
The Frenchman bowed and said he 
was enchanted, and in a babble 
of French-English conversation and 
laughter asked Midget what she 
had purchased from the market 
stalls. 

“* Beaucoup,” said Midget in proud 
French. “ Deux ballons, du chocolat, 
and then, oh best of all, daddy— 
look—a little rubber tiger just about 
the size of Uncle Ned’s. If we slit 
his tummy open we can put Uncle 
Ned’s gold tiger inside, and he will 
look just like a little rubber toy. 
And then——” 

“Talk French, child, in France.” 

“But I did,” said Midget, “I 
said ‘ beaucoup.” 

* And who,” said the Frenchman 
with deep interest, preparing to 
depart, “will carry the little tiger 
home ? ” 

“T should think,” said Midget, 
“I mean je suppose, daddy, ma 
Tainted Tante will, won’t she ?” 

“ Darling,” protested Aunt Esther, 
** not tainted!” 

Everybody laughed. The French- 
man bowed, shook hands all round, 
bowed again, and went away, looking 
appreciatively at the English car out- 
side as he passed by it. 

The smiling bar attendant came 
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to the little group and discussed 
drinks—a Dubonnet for Madame, 
a Vermouth perhaps. Raspberry 
syrup for the little one—and for 
Monsieur—— 

“ Nothing,” said Christina firmly, 
“ nothing more, Donovan, and I will 
drive.” 

* As you like,” said Donovan, 
rather wearily, “ you kept me wait- 
ing such a long time I had to do 
something, and the Frenchman was 
very friendly.—Look at that young- 
ster of ours chattering to the waitress 
at the bar. You know, Christina, 
she really is beginning to talk quite 
a bit of French. Aunt Esther, you 
feeling all right ?” 

“ Splendid,” said Esther, “ and 
not at all tainted.” 

“She meant ‘sainted,’” said 
Christina. “‘ That’s the word which 
suits you dear.—Midget, what are 
you trying to do now?” 

“ Putting twenty francs into this 
nice machine,” said Midget. “‘ The 
waitress showed me. Listen, all the 
balls run round!” 

“No!” cried Donovan. “No, 
Midget. Stop it, and Ill give you 
fifty francs to buy those salted nuts 
you like, or anything—but not—not, 
as you love me, that machine.” 


“ Well, I do love you of course,” 
said Midget. “ Fifty, then. Ill go 
and ask for them,” and she strolled 
over to the counter, and stood talking 
some time. Presently she returned, 
carrying a paper envelope of nuts. 
“T have bought these; I asked for 
them,” she said. “The waitress 
understood.—Mummy, Aunt Esther, 
will you have some ?” 

* No, you may eat them all your- 
self since you asked for them in 
French,” Christina said. 

“We had a lot of conversation 
really,” Midget said, beginning to 
nibble happily, “though I didn’t 
understand quite all she said. I 
asked who that nice French gentle- 
man was. He is a douanier, daddy, 
somewhere where the boats start 
off, just here on holiday. Daddy, 
what is a douanier ?” 

** My sainted aunt!” said Don- 
ovan, and resting his head on his 
hand tried hard to recall what he 
had said about a little golden tiger 
which had emerald eyes. “ Did 
you,” he said thickly, “ see him look- 
ing at the number of the car?” 

“Yes,” said Midget, “just as he 
went out. Daddy, you are silly. 
How can douanier mean sainted aunt 
when he’s a man ?” 
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CROCODILE BAIT 


BY REGINALD L. OTTLEY 


SomE few miles from my head- 
quarters, on the kunai-covered plains 
of Guadacanal, a native village clung 
stubbornly to the black sands of the 
coast line. It sweltered on the edge 
of a mangrove swamp, at the mouth 
of a great river. In front of the 
village, tidal waters, swirling in, 
forever threatened to engulf it; 
behind the village, a jungle of 
riotous creepers and giant trees 
battled in a constant effort to smother 
and obliterate. 

On the muddy flats of the estuary, 
bull crocodiles arched their massive 
bodies and slapped the stinking 
water with their tails. When the 
nights were moonless, or dark with 
rain and cloud, they sometimes crept 
into the village with murderous intent. 
They would inch in on their bellies, 
searching for any luckless dog or 
human that happened to be sleeping 
outside the huts. 

In the steaming jungle, wild-pigs 
roamed, rooting among the cleared 
patches where the natives had planted 
their yams and taro. So depressing 
and unsuitable was the place, that 
I often wondered at the improvidence 
of the native mind that led them 
to build and live in such surroundings. 

I occasionally visited the village ; 
for it was more or less on my 
boundary, and I usually took my 
hunting-dogs with me. If I caught 


a pig or two, it meant that I could 
give the villagers some fresh meat, 
and, at the same time, help to reduce 
the numbers of pigs spoiling their 
gardens. 

One day, after I had been away 
for three or four weeks visiting 
another island, I drove into the 
village to have a yarn with the head- 
man. He was an old man, withered 
and bent, and when he came to 
meet me, I could see that he was 
worried. I gave him a cigarette, 
and after he had taken a few deep 
lungfuls of smoke, he started to tell 
me what was troubling him. A 
big bull crocodile had recently 
arrived in the estuary; probably 
it had migrated from some other 
area, possibly even another island. 
From its tracks, the brute was 
enormous. He went on to tell me 
that a week before, one of the tribe’s 
women had gone down to the strip 
of murky water that bordered on 
the village, to wash some tin plates 
and mugs. She had not been seen 
again, and, judging from the tracks 
round the deep grooves where her 
body had been dragged into the 
water, it was the big crocodile that 
had pulled her in. Since then, there 
had been no sign of it, until that 
very morning. It was obviously 
a cunning, seasoned brute, well 
versed in village ways. 
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There was not much I could do 
or say, at the time, except tell 
the headman to warn the villagers 
to be very careful, and not take any 
chances. I have always found that 
natives remain frightened for a 
week or two after such an accident 
as that which had occurred. Then 
they have the attribute of being 
able to forget, and become careless 
again. I expect a wise Nature has 
bred this characteristic in them, 
otherwise they would not be able to 
cope with their surroundings. 

Before I left, I reassured the old 
man by telling him I would be back 
after dark with a rifle and high- 
powered torch. To look for a croco- 
dile during the day is the equivalent 
of searching for the proverbial needle. 

That night, after I had had my 
dinner, I dressed in old clothes and 
swamp-boots and drove back to the 
village. The night was black, the 
sort of night only experienced in 
the tropics; warm, heavy, with a 
light rain dripping eerily from giant 
leaves of creeper-entwined trees over- 
hanging the track. 

I found the village sombre and 
deserted-looking, every hut shut 
and barred. As the sound of my 
motor died away, dogs barked inside 
the huts, and I heard thumps as 
their owners kicked them into silence. 
Then the quietness of death settled 
over the place again. 

I knocked on the door of the old 
headman’s hut, and, as I waited, a 
bedlam of barking broke out again. 
Presently the door slowly opened, 
showing a thin sliver of light from 
the smoky oil-lamp within. The 


H2 


old man poked his head round the 
edge of the door, and invited me to 
go in. But from the rank smell 
seeping out past him I judged it 
better to stay where I was, and told 
him so. I had had a good dinner, 
and did not want to part with it. 

The old man closed the door, 
and I heard what seemed to be a 
fierce argument taking place inside. 
Then a big native came out, kicking 
backwards at the numerous dogs 
trying to follow him. I had sufficient 
time to see that it was the headman’s 
son, Terava, before the door closed, 
leaving us in darkness, 

We prowled round and about the 
village, flashing the torch-beam along 
the edges of the swamp and through 
the scaly mangroves, but no living 
thing showed. Hours later, tired 
from sloshing about in the leg-sucking 
mud, and soaked through from the 
continuous rain, I rested on the porch 
of one of the best-placed huts, 
occasionally flicking the torch round. 
Terava sat beside me, his teeth 
rattling like castanets, and his whole 
body vibrating with violent shivering. 
About midnight I sent him back to 
his father’s hut and climbed into 
the jeep myself. With a spluttering 
cough from the motor, I left the 
rain-sodden village to the loneliness 
of the jungle and the far-off beat 
of surf. 

Next day was a Saturday. In the 
afternoon I took my dogs out after 
wild-pig. I thought that if we got 
one, as we usually did, it would make 
a good bait with which to tempt the 
crocodile. 

Soon the dogs scented a big boar, 
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and after a fairly long chase, they 
cornered it at the base of a hollow 
tree-trunk. The boar had one of 
the dogs pushed up against the tree, 
and was trying to rip him with a 
tusk. I shot it by reaching in over 
the top of the dogs’ struggling bodies 
and squeezing the trigger. 

I had two natives with me, and we 
wasted no time lashing the carcase 
on the bonnet of the jeep. When it 
was secure, we drove over to the 
village to see what had been 
happening. 

The old headman heard the jeep 

coming, and was waiting to meet me, 
his lined face looking more harassed 
than before. The crocodile had been 
back during the night, after I had 
left, and his tracks were everywhere. 
At one place he had half forced his 
snout through the tightly-woven 
base of one of the huts. Only the 
fact that a dog happened to be sleep- 
ing inside at that exact spot pre- 
vented a tragedy. The resultant 
din, from frightened natives and 
dogs alike, scared the massive brute 
away. 
P’ With the aid of the villagers, we 
dragged the big boar carcase to the 
edge of the lagoon, where the woman 
had been taken, and slit it open. 
Before I left, I told the headman I 
would be back that night. 

Well, I do not know what really 
did happen that night. All I know 
is that I went back to the village as 
planned, and sat on the verandah 
of a hut. As before, all the natives 
were locked away and I had the 
place to myself. Periodically I 
shone the beam of the torch on the 
carcase of the boar, keeping my 


cocked rifle handy on my knees. I 
do not remember dozing, or anything 
like that, but at about two o’clock in 
the morning I switched on the torch 
and thought I must be dreaming. 
The boar was gone. Vanished. I 
raced down to where it had been, 
but all that remained was a deep 
groove in the mud and the tracks 
of huge claws. 

Disgusted, I did not bother to 
wake the headman and tell him 
what had happened, but climbed 
into my jeep and went home. 

For a day or two I puzzled over 
what was the best thing to do. The 
crocodile was dangerous, and had 
to be destroyed some way or other. 
Then I had an idea. Nearby, there 
was an old United States Army 
ammunition and explosives dump, 
left in the jungle after the war moved 
on from Guadacanal. Natives were 
always rummaging in it for explosives 
with which to dynamite fish. Recently 
I had confiscated some hand-grenades 
from some of my boys. With a bit 
of luck, and one of these grenades, 
I might be able to write finish to 
the man-eating crocodile. 

It was about three days after my 
last attempt, in which I had only 
succeeded in giving the big croc. a 
good dinner, that I took the dogs 
out again. This time they sur- 
rounded a pig in a dense clump of 
matted kunai grass, and left me 
with the problem of shooting it 
without hitting one of the dogs. 
The pig refused to show clear, but 
remained hidden, ripping and fighting 
as they tried to force it out. For a 
while there was a hidden tangle of 
grunting, savage pig, and frantic, 
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barking dogs, swaying the iong 
grass this way and that. 

Then I did one of the silliest things 
I have ever done. I slid down from 
the bonnet of the jeep where I had 
been standing in the hope of getting 
a shot, and started to push in through 
the shoulder-high grass, careful to 
keep my cocked rifle clear of the 
rough stalks. 

The next thing I remember was 
a wild rustling of grass, and a high- 
pitched squealing that was indescrib- 
able in its ferocity. For a moment 
I was paralysed, as the massive, 
frothing head of a tusked boar 
showed directly in front of me. In 
the split second that followed, the 
boar went right between my parted 
legs, its jaws slobbering froth all 
over me. Strangely enough, it did 
no damage, but my best dog, Skipper, 
who was hanging on to its ear, did. 
For, clawing fiercely at the ground 
for a footing, he tore one leg of my 
trousers clean off, and a fair chunk 
of my skin with it. 

For a second I stood rocking, 
trying to keep my feet, then one of 
my other dogs finished the job. He 
came flying after the pig to give 
Skipper a hand, crashed full into me 
and knocked me flat, but with the 
cocked rifle still clutched in my hand. 

Wild-boars have a habit of coming 
straight back, once they have charged. 
This one did. Straight back. 
Skipper was still hanging on to its 
ear, his jaws clamped. I rolled 
over, pointed the rifle, squeezed the 
trigger, and kept on rolling until 
the matted grass stopped me. Then, 
I lay still and hoped for the best, 
wondering what was going to happen 


next. Nothing did. There was not 
a sound from either the boar or the 
dogs. Stiffly I stood up, and limped 
slowly along the pathway of flattened 
grass that the animals had made. 
I had not far to go; not more than 
about twenty yards. The boar was 
dead, only its immense vitality had 
carried it on after my lucky shot 
had passed right through its heart. 
Near it, the dogs rested in a panting 
circle, licking their cuts and bruises. 
Taking a quick look at them, I 
reckoned I was worse off than they 
were. Half my trousers had gone, 
and there were two, long, scarlet 
streaks down my legs where Skipper’s 
claws had ripped me. 

Driving the jeep close to the boar, 
I lashed its hind legs to the back-axle 
and dragged it home as best I could. 
After a hot bath and some dinner, 
plus a yard or two of tape strapped 
on my legs, I sent for a couple of 
boys to give me a hand to tie the pig 
onto the jeep’s bonnet. Then we 
drove across to the village. Before 
leaving, I stowed a long coil of wire 
in the back of the jeep. In my 
pocket I carried one of the con- 
fiscated grenades. 

It started to rain again, this time 
in a fierce tropical downpour, and 
by the time we reached the village 
the jeep was almost amphibious, the 
low-lying country of the river estuary 
being about a foot under water. 

We found the village sodden and 
bedraggled in the wide arc of the 
jeep’s headlights. Not bothering to 
disturb any of the villagers in their 
battened-down huts, the two boys 
and I splashed through the water, 
dragging the carcase of the boar. 
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We put it on the sand-bank where 
I had left the other one. Working 
in the light of the jeep’s headlights, 
I fastened one end of the coil of wire 
I had brought to the release-pin on 
the hand-grenade. Holding it gin- 
gerly, I carefully stuffed the grenade 
down the throat of the dead pig, in 
much the same way as an angler will 
put a hook down the throat of a 
small fish, in order to catch a bigger 
one. While I held the wire to stop 
any undue jerk pulling the pin out 
and blowing me into the lagoon, the 
boys carefully paid out the wire and 
securely fastened it to a mangrove 
root. I do not mind admitting that 
there was more than rain trickling 
down my back during the progress 
of this operation. You can never 
trust those old grenades; a little 
bit of corrosion in the wrong place, 
and away they go. 

Leaving the wire taut, so that the 
slightest jerk would pull out the pin, 
we waded back to the jeep and 
climbed in out of the rain. As 
suddenly as it had started, the rain 
stopped, and we dozed fitfully, 
shivering in our wetness. 

It was well after midnight when 
a muffled explosion startled me out 
of an uneasy sleep. I switched on 
the headlights and, with the two 
boys following cautiously after me, 
hobbled down to see what had 
happened. 

When we reached what was left 
of the boar, my heart skipped a beat 
for a moment. Just below me, half 
in and half out of the water, an 
enormous crocodile was threshing 
about, its great, bloated body and 
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scaly claws churning the sand-bank 
into a muddy quagmire. As we 
waited, it arched its great back in 
a final convulsive effort, and slapped 
its massive tail viciously, scattering 
mud all over us. Then it lay still, 
Never again would it molest the 
village. 

The scared villagers came running 
from their huts. Not having been 
warned, they had been frightened 
out of their wits by the explosion. 
When they saw me, and the dead 
crocodile, their fright changed to 
crazy excitement. Wild-eyed in the 
glow of the headlights, they danced 
and jigged up and down on the sand- 
bank, while the children threw 
handfuls of mud at the inert bulk 
of the crocodile. 

The old headman was one of the 
last to reach the lagoon’s edge, and 
when he pushed through the ring 
of encircling natives, he stood quiet 
for a moment. Then he turned to 
me and thanked me, and the look 
on his face made all that had hap- 
pened worth-while, even my sore 
leg, which was throbbing like mad. 

I gave him a cigarette, and we 
puffed contentedly, as my boys 
explained to him, and the admiring 
villagers, how we had finally trapped 
the big man-eater. Needless to say, 
they had to repeat the story several 
times, and the first pale streaks of 
dawn were showing in the sky by the 
time they had exhausted every pos- 
sible angle in describing the various 
events. 

Then I climbed into the jeep and, 
with the two boys still chattering ex- 
citedly in the back seat, drove home. 
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THE LITTLE WHITE HOUSE 


BY N. P. 


THE House Agent had said some- 
what wearily, since our calls on his 
time had been frequent and monoton- 
ously fruitless, “‘ There’s this place, 
it’s just come into the market. I 
don’t know much about it myself, 
because our Mr B. attends to every- 
thing over the ten-acre mark—he’s 
on holiday at present—but there’s no 
harm in your having a look. I’ve 
nothing else to offer you, absolutely 
nothing. You’ve seen all the likely 
properties on our books during the 
past few months.” (And all the 
properties on the books of at least 
half a dozen of your brothers-in- 
trade, I thought glumly.) “ This 
might be worth a visit, although I’m 
afraid it’s not very easy to find if 
you don’t know the area well. At 
any rate, I'll give you an Order to 
View and you can call in on your 
way home.” ‘ Home’ was a caravan 
in which we existed, en famille, while 
M. and I scoured the district for a 
house to buy ; consequently we were 
willing to clutch at the slenderest 
Straw. 

The Agent was quite right. The 
house is not easy to find ; moreover, 
the lane that leads to it is narrow 
even judged by local standards, 
which is saying something. Soon 


after turning off the main road, if 
you are wise you will fold away the 
road maps, prepare to rely on inspira- 
tion and luck, and put the car into 
low gear; for the by-ways in these 
parts, and those who use them, are 
a law unto themselves. Sign-posts 
are a rarity and progress is of neces- 
sity snail-like owing to the natural 
and occupational hindrances of 
the countryside. Tortuous tracks 
squeezed between banks heavy with 
overhanging bushes—if you value 
the paint-work of the car it is your 
misfortune—and if you meet any- 
thing broader than a bicycle some- 
body will have to reverse to the 
nearest field-gate. Should you hap- 
pen upon a stationary vehicle it is 
a waste of time to hoot; you must 
wait, with what patience you can 
command, for the return of the 
driver who is apparently permanently 
glued to a nearby cottage door-step. 
Cats, dogs, poultry and children-on- 
ponies all claim first priority as road 
users ; likewise Mr C.’s dairy herd 
ambling to or from the milking-sheds, 
Mr C. in attendance. Mr C. per- 
mits his cows to crop the grass verges 
en passant from shed to field, and he 
will welcome your enforced halt as 
an opportunity for a nice, prolonged 








chat, while his charges alternately 
munch or boggle through the car 
window. Heaven help you if you 
are in a hurry! It will avail you 
nothing to mention the fact. Beyond 
Mr C.’s farm the lane takes a sudden 
precipitous dive to the right, wriggles 
round a corner between the side of 
a cottage and a high, stone retaining- 
wall—which the G.P.O. considers 
a good site for a letter-box—then, 
after a further downward plunge, the 
lane becomes flat and comparatively 
straight for fifty yards or so. On the 
left towers an almost vertical hill. 
On the right, where the hedges have 
been laid to within a foot of the bank, 
is an uninterrupted view of a typical 
Devon valley: wide and gently 
curving, with patches of woodland 
and pocket - handkerchief fields, 
bracken-covered hillsides dotted with 
toy-sized cottages and, at the far end, 
pencilled against the distant hills, the 
grey stone arches of a viaduct across 
a ravine. Crouched just below the 
level of the lane is a small farmhouse, 
its back sheltered by the hill, its face 
turned towards the south and the 
sunshine, the splendour of the valley 
sweeping away from the front garden 
hedge. On the prospectus the house 
was described as ‘An Attractive 
Cottage, well built of stone.’ How 
deplorably banal ! 

The little house is long and low, 
with gleaming white walls, a green 
front door a few inches above five 
feet high, and small windows like 
deep - set, twinkling eyes. It has 


about it an air of infinite tranquillity. 
The first time I saw it I said it re- 
minded me of an old, white-bearded 
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gnome drowsing in the evening sun. 
M. said, personally he had never 
seen a gnome and how about cutting 
out the whimsey; and the owner, 
gagged by good manners and sur- 
prise, bestowed upon me a smile that 
spoke for itself—‘ daft, but she likes 
the look of the place.’ On the porch 
roof six fantail pigeons watched our 
arrival with interest but without 
alarm. Their master referred to 
them as ‘they danged thieves’ and 
they chortled at him. In the valley 
the shadows had lengthened and 
were blurred. A diminutive train, 
an engine and one coach, puffed over 
the viaduct, a horse’s tail of smoke 
hanging motionless behind it. “‘ She’s 
on time all right,” said our host, con- 
sulting his watch. “Come on in, 
and mind your heads on the door.” 
We stepped into an enchanting, oak- 
beamed room. In one corner was a 
huge ingle-nook ; in another a tiny 
passage and four shallow stairs led 
to an adjoining room. ‘ It might be 
worth a visit,’ the Agent had said. 

On the occasion of our second visit 
the view was hidden beneath a wet 
sheet of sea fog: the hill at the back 
of the house had its head in the 
clouds. 

Our third visit coincided with a 
wicked south-west gale that screamed 
up the valley, bent the trees on the 
bank between the house-plot and the 
fields, and tore on up the hillside, 
scattering branches and bracken as it 
passed. The owner, the lady of the 
house, M. and I and our younge 
girl stood in the uneasy lee of a row 
of corrugated-iron sheds that went 
by the grandiose name of ‘farm 
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buildings,’ but looked as though 
they might take off at any minute to 
join the wind-wrack careering up the 
hill. Bracing himself against a fresh 
blast, M. studied the lie of the land 
in gloomy silence; every field 
dropped steeply to the woods below. 
Somewhere down there, amid a 
wilderness of bushes and brambles 
and felled trees and nut-thickets and 
goodness knew what else besides, 
was a stream, marked on the ground- 
plan of the property as the southern 
boundary. The northern boundary 
also was out of sight, over the brow 
of the hill behind us. 

“There’s pheasants in those 
woods,” said the owner, apropos of 
nothing in particular, “and to the 
right too, along by the kale field. I 
haven’t the time to bother ’em much, 
but there’s plenty, that I do know. 
You can see ’em early mornings, 
coming out to feed. Pretty sight it 
is.’ He allowed M. time to digest 
this succulent piece of bait, then he 
turned to our daughter. “ You ever 
seen badgers, Miss? No? Well, 
there’s badgers down there too, but 
you won’t see them "less you sit up 0’ 
nights. You'll have to ask your Dad 
to let you sometime.” 

He talks as though we'd already 
bought the place, I thought. My 
child said, “‘ Seeing badgers would be 
fun,” and added, “ Supposing it 
snows. What smashing fields for 


tobogganing down!” 
M. favoured her with a cold stare. 
“You two come along inside,” 
suggested the lady of the house. 
“ Leave the menfolk to do the talk- 
ing. I’ll make a pot of coffee, and 


while I’m doing it perhaps you’d 
like to take another look round. 
Just to refresh your memory, as you 
might say.” 

Refresh my memory, indeed! I 
knew by heart every detail of the 
quaint little house. I knew which 
two bedroom doors opened the 
wrong way, so you had to step 
smartly backwards or be smacked in 
the face—if you stepped too smartly 
you fell down the staircase. I knew 
where to expect short flights of 
death-trap stairs and where to duck 
my head to avoid being scalped by 
the low lintels. How could I forget 
the charm of walls so thick that each 
window-sill was a wide window- 
seat; or the dark, rough-hewn 
beams in all the rooms; or the 
funny crooked doors? A less pleas- 
ing prospect was of the hazardous 
route from the bedrooms to the 
recently installed modern conveni- 
ence: down the stairs, through a 
tiny drawing-room, through the 
living - room-cum-dining-room-cum- 
kitchen, through the bathroom, 
through another door, and you were 
there. What a trek on a moonless 
night! Years ago my parents had 
owned a house in which we lived in 
a dim world of oil-lamps, candles, 
dropped match-boxes, and shins 
barked on the furniture in the dark. 
I wondered how it would feel to live 
like that again. 

“Tt’s a nuisance, not having the 
electric,” said my hostess, as if read- 
ing my thoughts, “but they say it 
will be coming this way soon; and 
it’s surprising how you can manage 
without it. Now, water, that’s 
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different. You can’t manage a place 
like this, or keep stock, without 
water, and believe me, there’s enough 
of that here. Spring water it is, 
clear and sweet. Never been a short- 
age, not even in the driest summer.” 

Outside the gale whistled over the 
house. Indoors it was snug and 
warm. 

In the caravan, which pitched and 
shuddered in the wind like a Channel 
steamer, M. and I discussed the little 
white house for the umpteenth time. 

M. said, “‘ I don’t believe there’s 
a square foot of level ground on the 
whole property, except where some- 
one had to dig into the hill to build 
the house. And think of the out- 
buildings. . .” 

“T don’t wish to, thank you. I 
was thinking about the rooms. We 
could move that sink that’s in the 
main room to...” 

“To where ?” 

“ T’m not quite sure. Couldn’t we 
build on a separate kitchen ? ” 

“The house will probably fall 
down before that,” said the family 
pessimist. “I noticed cracks in the 
plaster on some of the walls.” 

“We'd have the place surveyed. 
The walls are nearly two feet thick, 
and they’ve stood up for a hundred 
and fifty years—why should they 
start falling down now?” 

“Well, anyway, as I’ve said over 
and over again, the man is asking far 
too much. The price is ridiculous.” 

“Yes, dear, I know.” 

“ And there is no need for you to 
look so demure. It doesn’t become 
you.” 

Then we both laughed. 
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The outcome was that, after a 
survey and several offers ‘ subject 
to contract,’ a compromise was 
reached in the mid-region between 
M.’s first offer and the ‘ laughing 
price’ which had introduced the 
house to us. 


If, in our innocence, we had hoped 
to possess the house almost immedi- 
ately, simply because the owner was 
as anxious to move out as we were to 
move in, we were sadly disillusioned 
by oursolicitor. He spoke profoundly 
of Titles and Searches, neither of 
which we understood, but we 
gathered the formalities relating to 
the purchase of a house took time. 
Meanwhile, he advised us to relax 
and enjoy ourselves ; we had nothing 
to do but wait until we heard from 
him. 

So we waited. Summer gave way 
to autumn ; the elder girl departed 
for London and a career ; her sister 
started a new term at a new school. 
The caravan park officially closed for 
the winter, and caravan life became 
colder, muddier and daily less enjoy- 
able. In the meantime, I compiled 
lists of all we should require to buy 
in the near future, since, for us, 
‘Vacant Possession’ would carry 
more than its accepted meaning 
when the house keys were handed 
over. We had nothing with which to 
equip a home, except some rugs and 
carpets, a full complement of mos- 
quito-nets, a crate filled with curtains 
designed for bungalows in India, 
fifteen other crates, some of which 
had not been unpacked for years, 
filled with Heaven alone knew what. 
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Our plan was to live in the caravan 
in one of our own fields until such 
time as we had bought the furniture 
for the house. All of this we hoped 
to buy at auction sales. M. nearly 
had a fit when he read my first list. 
It began, ‘Three bedroom suites 
and chairs. Dining-room table and 
chairs. Sofa and armchairs.’ Then, 
having run the gamut of every room 
from roof to coal-hole, it ended, 
* Set of fire-irons. Kitchen poker.’ 

“This is damn nonsense,” M. 
exploded. “‘ We can’t possibly afford 
all this stuff. You'll have to cross 
off some of it. For instance, why so 
many chairs? And take these last 
two items—set of fire-irons and a 
kitchen poker. Fire-irons include a 
poker, don’t they? What do you 
want another one for ? ” 

I replied, rather huffily, that if he 
wanted to economise he could sit 
on the floor for all I cared, but I 
flatly refused to go galloping into the 
drawing-room to fetch a poker when- 
ever the kitchen boiler needed atten- 
tion. Fortunately, before relations 
grew too strained by the stress of 


Two months later we ‘ moved in.’ 
Or to be more accurate, the caravan 
was towed from the caravan park to 
a stony field just below the house, 
where, well chocked up on one 
side to counteract the slope of the 
ground, it looked like some weird 
cabin-cruiser stranded on a deserted 


beach. 


A knock on the caravan door woke 
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inactivity, M. received an imposing 
document, The Contract, together 
with a letter from the solicitor 
requesting us to call on him in his 
office. This, we thought gaily, is it, 
the house is ours at last. But it was 
by no means ‘it.’ Everything was 
most satisfactory, the solicitor assured 
us; the Title was sound, all was in 
order. M. said he was delighted to 
hear it, since the only part of the 
document he fully understood was 
on the last page in the final paragraph 
—the purchase price. He then signed 
his name over a stamp affixed to The 
Contract, handed the solicitor a large 
cheque for the deposit, which our 
legal adviser termed a mere formality, 
and stil] the house did not belong to 
us. Airily waving the ‘ mere formal- 
ity ’ to and fro, the solicitor explained 
how he and the vendor’s lawyers 
would have to ‘get together to 
finalise’ at a date ‘ yet to be agreed 
upon,’ which sounded ominous ; 
after this, of course, M. would be 
called on to sign an even larger 
cheque. Meanwhile, he advised... . 
We returned to the caravan. 


us at dawn of the first day in our own 
demesne. Our visitor said he was 
sorry to disturb us so early, but he 
had come to fetch the cow. Where 
had we put her? Sleepily we denied 
all knowledge of a cow. Our second 
visitor—at coffee time—said he had 
arrived from overseas and had come 
to see his uncle. Where was he? 
We explained that uncle did not live 
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here any more. The third visitor, 
not counting Mr C. with the milk, 
and the postman who said it was ‘a 
rum do, living in a caravan when 
you’ve got a house,’ was a gentleman 
who said he had dropped in to see 
how we were shaping. And were we 
interested in cordwood, since he had 
a surplus ? We thanked him kindly, 
but pointed out that when we could 
find the time to wield axe and saw 
we would have sufficient logs to 
supply our needs, and those of the 
entire neighbourhood, for at least ten 
years. The flow of callers then 
stopped till the following morning, 
a day we had set aside to attend a 
furniture sale. At 9 A.M. a postcard 
from a warehousing firm informed us 
that our sixteen crates were on their 
way. At 10 A.M., hearing a grinding 
noise, I looked outside to behold the 
navy-blue tail of a pantechnicon 
wedged against the farm gate, its 
body stretched across the lane to the 
opposite wall. M. and the driver’s 
mate lifted the gate off its hinges, the 
driver cautiously inched his monster 
backwards, and the branch of a 
sycamore tree wrapped itself round 
the van roof. A committee of ways 
and means decided the branch must 
come down. M. was overjoyed. He 
had recently bought a bushman’s 
saw, which he had not had occasion 
to use. Shinning up the tree with 
an agility I thought he had left 
behind with his orchard - raiding 
school-days, he started operations. 
The driver, his mate and I waited 
upon events. We did not have long 
to wait. Since M. had failed to 
appreciate either the sharpness of 
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his new saw or the brittle quality of 
sycamore wood, his yell of ‘ timber ! ’ 
coincided with the crash of the branch. 
Frightened and infuriated, and with 
my hair full of leaves and large twigs, 
I demanded hotly of a white-faced 
lumber-jack why the blazes he had 
not shouted sooner? M. said he was 
really sorry, but at the crucial 
moment he could not remember the 
correct word, to which I retorted 
that I thought any so-and-so word, 
shouted at the right moment, was 
safer than the right word at the 
wrong moment. In awed silence the 
van men returned from half-way 
down the field, whither they had 
fled for refuge. The driver climbed 
into his cabin ; his mate, thoughtfully 
removing a cluster of leaves from his 
collar, remarked that it looked like 
rain, didn’t it. With the van canted 
at a terrifying angle near the sheds, 
the men began to unload. A small 
enclosure, through which they had 
to pass, had been used by the previ- 
ous owner as a calf-pen, and soon 
the inevitable happened : the driver’s 
mate stepped in something and his 
feet shot from under him. It was 
unfortunate that the lidless crate he 
was helping to carry contained all 
our curtains, also that the lowering 
clouds chose this disastrous minute 
to disgorge their contents. The rain 
did not fall in drops, it came down 
in continuous grey strings. The 
wretched man’s observations on the 
detrimental effect of rain and cattle- 
dung on our curtains and his trousers 
were educational, but unprintable. 
By midday the crates were all 
stowed in an out-house. The men 
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sat on the tail-board of the van 
drinking beer direct from the bottles ; 
it was that way or cups, because 
breakages had reduced the caravan 
glasses to one tooth-mug, and the 
tankards were packed inacrate. The 
driver’s mate raised his bottle on 
high. “No ’ard feelings Guv. I 
can’t just remember the right word, 
but ’ere’s ’ow!” 


M. and I arrived at the auction- 
rooms five minutes before the sale 
was due to begin. My dear husband 
had a quick glance at the first items 
to be sold, announced that he did 
not see much to hang about for and 
would be back soon. Exercising iron 
self-control I said nothing. How- 
ever, left to my own devices I 
thoroughly enjoyed myself. I bought 
Lot 3 for one shilling and Lot 8 for 
two shillings and sixpence. Lot 3 
was a wet-mop bucket, an aid to 
housework I never use, but inside 
the bucket were two scrubbing- 
brushes, a small broom and a coal- 
shovel. Was it too much to hope it 
also harboured a poker? Lot 8 
was a wooden arm-chair. When 
the auctioneer’s assistant put it 
aside—after I had bought it—one 
of the arms came off. M. was 
horrified when he came back. 

“What earthly use is a mop- 
bucket to you?” he demanded 
loudly. 

“It’s not the bucket, it’s what’s 
inside,” I hissed. 

“Mrs Mop, I presume! And as 
for the chair, well, really...” I 
had better leave the bidding to him 
in future. The chair has since been 


mended with a Wonder Glue, guar- 
anteed to withstand Fire and Water 
and Acts of God: it also withstands 
every effort on the part of the dry- 
cleaners to remove it from flannel 
trousers. In spite of his disparaging 
comments, M. uses the chair daily, 
at mealtimes. It is the hardest, most 
cumbersome chair in the house, but 
you cannot expect Hepplewhite for 
half-a-crown. The contents of the 
mop-bucket did not include a poker. 

By the end of the sale M. had 
bought a copper kettle, a very 
attractive sabre-legged mahogany 
table which looked far too delicate to 
be anything but ornamental, a plain 
oak table described by the auctioneer 
as ‘a nice table for telly or radio ’— 
a remark that prompted me to remind 
M. we had never owned a television 
set, and our wireless was useless 
because we had no electricity—and 
finally a ‘battery radio.” “So we 
shall need the oak table,” said M. 
triumphantly. Nevertheless, our 
combined purchases could scarcely 
be called sensational contributions 
towards filling an empty house; and 
on inspection, the ‘battery radio’ 
proved to be wired for mains only. 
The auctioneer obligingly refunded 
us the money, since he had sold it 
under a misapprehension. 

Our approach to the next sale was 
much more organised. For days I 
trailed round the house with a yard 
measure. The problem was not so 
much lack of floor space, but whether 
‘pieces’ could be coaxed round 
corners, or through the low door- 
ways, or up the steep, narrow stairs. 
We attended the pre-view the day 
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before the sale, again with yard 
measure in hand, and a notebook in 
which to jot down the Lot numbers 
of our choice. That the notebook 
was left in the caravan on the day of 
the sale was regrettable, a circum- 
stance that caused M. to buy the 
wrong set of dining-room chairs. 
We still have them ; they are hideous 
and one day we hope to resell them. 
After this minor contretemps every- 
thing went according to plan and M. 
acquired most of the furniture we 
had ear-marked. Towards the end 
of the afternoon I left the saleroom 
to do some shopping. I returned in 
time to hear the auctioneer say, 
“Now we come to a fine piece. A 
Mahogany Gent's Combination 
Wardrobe.” I conjured up a fas- 
cinating picture of a deeply tanned 
gentleman clad in ‘combs.’ and 
grinned to myself; then I saw the 
auctioneer staring at me and I 
hastily looked away. I had no wish 
for him to think I was interested in 
the wardrobe. It was _ gigantic. 
Probably it was owing to its size that 
the bidding was unenthusiastic, and 
very soon the auctioneer raised his 
eyebrows at somebody near me, 
dropped his hammer and said, with 
a satisfied smile, “ Thank you, sir, 
I’m greatly obliged to you. We've 
had that ’robe standing here for quite 
a long time.” M.’s only excuse was, 
“Tt’s such magnificent wood, I 
couldn’t resist it.” Alas! nothing 


we or the carrier’s man could do 
would persuade it beyond our front 
door. We dismantled every movable 
part: the fitted top, the base, the 
drawers and doors ; and the carrier’s 
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man, for some obscure reason known 
only to himself, unscrewed the back- 
board, for its removal made not a 
ha’p’orth of difference to the dimen- 
sion of the thing. Finally, it came 
to rest in an out-house, where it 
seems likely to stay forever, a forlorn 
monument to temptation. However, 
M. quickly developed a hawk eye 
for a bargain. Admittedly, he was 
always liable to lose his sense of 
proportion if faced with ‘ various 
books,’ or ‘ various pictures ’ (despite 
the fact that we have not the space to 
display the books and pictures already 
in our possession) ; yet even in these 
random plunges he sometimes struck 
oil. An eight-shilling stack of 
pictures disclosed three looking- 
glasses and a pleasant water-colour 
of a harbour we know; we use the 
glass from the other picture-frames 
to cover seed-boxes. And four 
volumes of Wilson’s Essays, pub- 
lished by Blackwood’s in 1856, 
came to light sandwiched between 
some other books. 

Our method of furnishing the 
house was a laudable concept, but 
a painfully wearisome one to prac- 
tise. Many times we were sorely 
tempted to lash out and ‘ buy new,’ 
yet restrained by reasons of economy 
and the tantalising possibility that 
the next sale might produce what 
we needed. Week after week we 
haunted the countless auction rooms 
in our vicinity, recognised members 
of a stalwart band of ‘ regulars,’ 
chiefly composed of boarding-house 
keepers and small hoteliers, who 
travel from town to town in search 
of bargains. At the beginning of 
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the autumn the landladies set out to 
replace the ravages of the letting- 
season, armed with capacious leather 
hold-alls and a dogged determina- 
tion to do or die. Stand behind two 
ladies at a sale with a sameness of 
purpose and you stand behind dyna- 
mite. To do them justice, we dis- 
covered that a certain code of give 
and take exists among even the most 
hardened ‘ regulars.’ Should one of 
them overhear you voicing a keenness 
for a particular lot, which she is but 
lightly considering ‘ having a go at,’ 
it is quite possible she will say, ‘ Ar 
then, dear, you have it; I’m in no 
hurry. There'll be more of the like 
coming up at Seaton,’ or Sidmouth, 
or Axminster, or wherever the next 
purgatorial sale day will have to be 
spent. Once, my stubborn disregard 
for this code nearly caused my un- 
doing. Hidden away in a corner of 
a saleroom I found a light-oak ward- 
robe. It was no beauty, but it was 
the exact size we wanted ; moreover, 
close scrutiny revealed that it was 
sectional, which enhanced it in my 
eyes above its true value. I was dis- 
tressed to see a ‘ regular’ showing an 
unhealthy interest in my find. We 
circled the wardrobe, eying each 
other like a couple of cats which 
have chanced upon the same kipper 
skin. ‘“ That’s a nice ’robe,” said 
the lady. I agreed. I said we hada 
rather awkwardly shaped staircase for 
large ‘ pieces,’ they were apt to get 
stuck. I thought this wardrobe 
would be manageable. “ Not many 
folk fancy that colour,” continued the 
lady, ignoring my remarks. “ It'll 
just match up with my bedroom 


suet.” I refused to commit myself. 
‘Blast her suet!’ I thought. ‘I 
don’t care a hoot what colour it is 
either. It’s the first one I’ve seen 
that we could cart upstairs. I will 
not give in.’ Nor, apparently, would 
my opponent. When the bidding 
started we went at it tooth and nail, 
to the delight of the auctioneer and 
the consternation of a friend of mine. 
Presently she grabbed my arm. 
“Have you gone mad?” she 
squeaked. “You can buy a new 
one for about the same price.” 
And that was that. No wardrobe. 
Instead, I bought a painted deal 
dresser for the larder. It fitted in 
very well after M. had sawn off the 
top shelf. 

By Christmas time we had accumu- 
lated the minimum of this and that to 
make the house habitable. Of course 
we had no ’robes in which to hang 
our clothes. For the want of a 
writing-desk we kept letters, files, 
writing-paper and envelopes, the dog 
lead, my typewriter and an assort- 
ment of oddments for which we 
could find no other hiding-place, in 
a rickety gramophone-record cabinet 
I had picked up for ten shillings. 
And pokerless, I attacked the boiler 
fire with the sharp ends of bean- 
poles which always burned happily, 
although the fire often showed little 
or no signs of life. Further glaring 
deficiencies included a nearly total 
lack of drawing-room furniture, and 
a dearth of chests-of-drawers that 
gave rise to heated arguments over 
‘ fair shares ’ in the one that reigned 
in solitary state by my bed. No 
bedside tables either. 
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Over a year ago, when M. and I 
had sallied forth, innocent and un- 
tried, to find a house and some acres 
to call our own, we had cherished 
rose-coloured dreams of the immedi- 
ate future: our home found and 
purchased in a matter of weeks, then 
swiftly and completely fitted out 
with furniture bought for a song, yet 
gracious and enduring (if that record 
cabinet endures for more than six 
months I shall be the first to express 
astonishment), and last but not least, 
the fields and buildings—good ones 
at that—soon sheltering pigs, poultry, 
yearling cattle, and perhaps a gentle- 
eyed house-cow. Blithely, we had 
congratulated ourselves on the wis- 
dom of starting our house-hunt in 
the springtime, so that we and the 
livestock would be well established 
before the winter. 

Blessed, indeed, are they that 
expect nothing! It took us months 
and months to find and buy the house 
we liked; as far as I can see it will 
take us until Judgment Day to com- 
plete the furnishing, and for many 
a long day after we had taken up 
residence the row of dilapidated 
sheds and the fields remained as 
empty as they were when we bought 
the property. Throughout the winter 
the Fates seemed to conspire against 
our making headway. There were 
dreary weeks of illness. Ferocious 
gales, such as the local inhabitants 
had not ‘ seen the like of for years,’ 
smote the countryside; they also 
smote a large and expensive hen- 


house, lifted it bodily and deposited 
it in an untidy heap twenty yards 
from its site. On a night of drench- 
ing rain the wind removed a roof 
ventilator off the caravan and a flood 
of water on the floor greeted us in 
the morning. Snow, ice and frost 
defeated all our schemes for laying 
concrete foundations for new build- 
ings. At length, utterly discouraged, 
we gave up even trying to make 
plans. 

Then, all at once, the entire out- 
look altered. Ill-health was a bogey 
of the past. The caravan was towed 
back to the caravan park where, we 
hope, it will earn its keep in ‘ lets,’ 
A magnificent new garage was erected, 
not, as one might be led to believe, 
to house the car, but as a future 
nursery for chickens. Finally, during 
Easter Week, when the sun shone 
and the banks and spinneys were 
carpeted a deep cream with prim- 
roses, we took delivery of three 
hundred day-old chicks. For us, that 
day had a very special significance. 
At long last we had begun to ‘ stock 
up.’ True, it was in a smaller way 
than we had anticipated, but a step 
in the right direction. And it was 
our wedding anniversary. On the 
day that M., resplendent in full- 
dress uniform, had so charmingly 
endowed me with all his worldly 
goods, I had not expected that some 
day they would include a bunch of 
tiny blonde fluffs to which I should 
be called upon to play the réles of 
three hundred and first fiddle and 














second nursemaid. But I rejoice in 
this unforeseen state of affairs for two 
reasons: it is the start of a new 
venture, and it causes a pleasing 
diversion from the ‘ humdrummery 
of choredom.’ 

On the morning after the chicks’ 
arrival I took time off from my 
various duties to stand at the front 
door and watch the early train wend 
its way across the bottom of the 
valley and over the viaduct. It is an 
endearing and absurd little train. 
Sometimes the engine pushes the 
one coach from behind, at other 
times it pulls it, making the journey 
backwards. Seen from a distance it 
looks like a child’s toy and fits to 
perfection the story-book quality of 
the whole valley. On that morning, 
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mist still lay in filmy swathes below 
me, so I could not see clearly whether 
Mr Puff was pulling or pushing. 
What I could see, with dismal clarity, 
was M. walking towards me from 
the garage-chicken-house carrying 
my new dust-pan and brush—and 
by new I mean shop new, not 
ex sale. Without a glimmer of 
guilt or shame he told me he 
would need them for cleaning out 
the ‘droppings trays’ underneath 
the brooders. Now, in addition 
to having no kitchen poker I am 
without a dust-pan. Much as I 
detest every facet of a housewife’s 
daily grind, it is on an occasion such 
as this that I wonder if I have the 
right temperament to be a success 
as a farmer’s wife. 
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‘I SPEAK OF AFRICA’ 


NEWS FROM KNYSNA 


BY E. W. PEARCE 


THIRTY years ago George Bernard 
Shaw was marooned in Knysna for 
several weeks, after an accident to 
Mrs Shaw. Very soon he became 
bored with the littl town. He 
found the locals to be stuffy and 
conservative. One day, to give them 
something to talk about, he bathed 
in the nude from the small jetty at 
The Heads. People still talk about it 
to this day. 

In this delightful part of the Cape 
Province, three hundred miles east 
of Cape Town and nearly as far south 
as one can get in Africa, fishing 
takes precedence over all other 
pastimes. It even beats Rugby, and 
that is saying something. Nearly 
every car has a special contraption 
on the roof to carry a rod. The 
angling fever affects the Coloured 
folk as much as the Europeans. 
The average Coloured man can cast 
a prodigious distance with his make- 
shift rod of bamboo and an old piece 
of line. 

There is always a tremendous 
shortage of bait. From my house at 
The Heads, that great gap in the 
cliffs through which the Indian 
Ocean surges into the lagoon, I 
can see for many miles. Just below 


me is the tiny jetty that G.B.S. 
favoured, and beyond it the lagoon 
stretches for many miles, cupped in 
the green foothills of the Outeniqua 
mountains, which lie rather dark and 
sombre in the background. It is 
much like a loch in the far Highlands. 
At low tide, the anglers dig deep 
down into the sand for bloodworms, 
or stamp their tins over prawn-holes. 
This is a very clever method, but it 
always seems a trifle unfair to the 
unsuspecting prawn. You puncture 
the bottom of a small tin, place it 
open-end downwards close to but not 
over a prawn-hole, and give a hefty 
jab with the foot. The air forced 
into the sand shoots the small prawn 
into the air out of his hole, looking 
very surprised. 

The fish they catch from the 
rocks and from the boats that 
stud the lagoon have intriguing 
names: steenbras, iob, dassie, elf, 
mussel-cracker. They are all good 
to eat—if you can get them ; for an 
odd thing about Knysna is that, 
although the sea and the lagoon 
abound with fish, it is difficult to 
buy any. They are nearly all sent 
to the cold storage at Mossel Bay. 
Long before G.B.S., an even more 











interesting and mysterious personage 
came to Knysna. That was in 1804, 
yet we still talk about him and wonder 
who he really was. In that year a 
coach with the Royal coat of arms, 
drawn by eight white horses, left 
Cape Town for Stellenbosch. In it 
was one who called himself George 
Rex. He was always reticent about 
his past and would not discuss this 
even with his children. There is, 
nevertheless, strong evidence to 
suggest that he was the son of 
George III. and Hannah Lightfoot. 
The story is that it was felt that his 
continued residence in England might 
prove embarrassing, and he was 
therefore given the post of Marshal 
of the Vice- Admiralty Court at 
Cape Town, a generous allowance, 
and carte blanche to choose for him- 
self an estate in South Africa. 

The road, such as it was, finished 
at Stellenbosch, thirty miles from 
Cape Town. George Rex completed 
the journey on horseback, at the head 
of a cavalcade of sixteen ox-wagons 
bearing his possessions. With him 
were his artisans—carpenters, masons 
blacksmiths, plumbers—his Euro- 
pean servants and more than a hun- 
dred slaves. On arrival at Knysna, 
he set to work to build a large 
mansion, in which he entertained 
on a lavish scale. Gradually he 
acquired an estate which ultimately 
reached 25,000 acres. His love for 
England was shown by the names 
he gave to his farms—Belvedere, 
Portland, Woodbourne, Ashmead, 
Eastford and Westford. 

Perhaps we shall never know the 
truth about this strange man. He 
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bore an unmistakable likeness to 
George III., but before his death it 
seems that he destroyed much of the 
evidence that might have proved his 
identity. He did, however, leave 
behind him a seal with the monogram 
‘GR’ and the inscription ‘ Though 
lost to sight to Memory dear,’ and 
a small locket containing a wisp of 
hair said to be the King’s. 

Whether or not he was of royal 
blood, George Rex was certainly a 
true pioneer and a first-class farmer. 
He planted wide avenues of oak 
and almond; laid out orchards of 
apples, pears, quinces and figs; 
sowed huge crops of mealies and 
oats, and made lovely flower gardens, 
using not only the English flowers 
which he loved but also the local 
flora. He experimented with mul- 
berry groves and the cultivation 
of silkworms, and with flax, hemp 
and tobacco. Horses, cattle and 
poultry were reared, and some of 
the earliest Merinos to be bred in 
South Africa brought him a regular 
wool clip. 

The mansion was burned down 
long, long ago, and the huge estate 
broken up and sold. All that remains 
are a few oaks, the names of his 
farms and a lonely grave in a hollow 
close to where the cars now speed 
along the national road to Port 
Elizabeth. Not quite all, perhaps ; 
for there is also the town of Knysna 
itself which George Rex founded. 

We have no industries in our little 
town apart from a couple of sawmills. 
On the foothills of the Outeniquas 
lie the remnants of some of the 
densest forest in Africa, where there 
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are giant yellow-woods 1500 years old. 
In this forest is also found that 
tree with the most unromantic 
name, the stinkwood. It makes 
the most delightful furniture, silky 
and dark. Visitors buy knick-knacks 
made from stinkwood to remind 
them of Knysna and the elephants. 
For in this forest, half a dozen miles 
away, a herd of elephants still 
roams. The foresters see them 
frequently, and, about once a year, 
the elephants invade a farm lying 
right on the main road and trample 
the orange groves for no apparent 
reason. 

Visitors from Johannesburg and 
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the other go-ahead cities often tell 
us that we are fifty years behind the 
times in Knysna. That is probably 
true. It is certainly no place for 
the ambitious. Our newspapers 
reach us the day after publication. 
We seldom see an aeroplane. We 
can visit the theatre only about once 
a year when the National Theatre 
company comes: then we sit on 
very hard seats in the draughty 
Town Hall. Yet few who have lived 
in Knysna would exchange it for 
anywhere else. Some have travelled 
round the world and returned. But 
no wonder George Bernard Shaw 
thought we were stuffy ! 


KARIBA PATROL 


BY K. F. 


ON my first visit to Kariba more than 
twenty years ago, the only evident 
activity was that of the four African 
boatmen as they dipped a quiet oar to 
hold our small craft in the smooth- 
flowing current of the upper reaches 
of the river. The sudden narrowing 
at the mouth of the gorge warned us 
then that we had reached the limits 
of our patrol by water, a patrol route 
which turned inland, climbing some 
175 miles back to Gokwe, on the 
Mafungabusi Plateau, whence I had 
set off some six weeks earlier. For 
the oarsmen, Kariba signified the 
end of three weeks’ peaceful drifting 


downstream and the start of a hard 
row of 200 miles back to Binga. 
That now is the ultimate point to 
which the Kariba dam will throw back 
the waters of the Zambesi and form 
the largest man-made lake in the 
world. 

These memories represent one 
man’s span of service in the British 
South Africa Police. It is a far cry 
from the glamour, the sweat and the 
loneliness of that life as trooper-in- 
charge, sole white policeman in an 
area larger than Belgium, to the 
fabulous developments of this new- 
fangled federation of Rhodesia and 
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Nyasaland. And this mammoth 
undertaking to harness the mighty 
Zambesi in Kariba gorge, where 
hundreds of Italians, Nyasas and 
other aliens now work feverishly, 
will change the lives or livelihood of 
thousands near and far. 

To the native Batonka the river is 
life itself and the source of life. A 
happy, primitive people, they grow 
their crops by the simple expedient 
of placing seeds in the rich alluvial 
mud left on the banks and islands of 
the rivers as the floods recede once a 
year. Soon there will be no com- 
parable ebb and flow in Lake Kariba. 
A thin wall of concrete will turn a 
riverine tribe into lakeside dwellers, 
and will expand the river, as they 
know it, a hundred times or more. 
The introduction of stormy seas 
will divorce the north bank from the 
south and put an end to the security of 
passages by flimsy dugout. 

I remember the feeling of relief 
we experienced on first reaching 
the river after travelling through 
the heat of the Sebungwe, then a 
tsetse-ridden country. How much 
more must it mean to a native 
travelling home. And what joy to 
see cattle again after days of travel 
with no sign of stock! The stunted 
animals of the Batonka have acquired 
an immunity from the tsetse’s bite, 
but new environment will surely 
dissipate it. 

In the intervening years tens of 
thousands of head of game have been 
slaughtered in an effort to maintain 
a ‘no man’s land’ between the 
river and the European - occupied 
highlands. Who now feels this loss 


of fauna? Certainly not the Batonka, 
who lived in fear of violent death 
from rhinoceros, buffalo, lion, ele- 
phant and crocodile. The Kariba 
patrol blooded me, and for some 
years subsequently I hunted sporadi- 
cally ; but the thrill of white man’s 
sport dies in most of us, giving way 
to that softer sentiment that shamed 
us in our youth yet satisfies our 
conscience now. We it is who feel 
the loss. But the dearth of game is 
identified as a change for the worse 
among the many that have occurred 
in Africa since the white man set 
foot here. 

Many impressions of the mighty 
Zambesi remain. The struggle for 
existence ; sudden death on a river 
that was both life and death. A 
backwater alive with crocodiles; a 
fish-eagle darting like a thunderbolt 
to snatch a tiger-fish fighting in his 
last grand leap to clear himself of 
hook and line; the pastel shades 
and soft beauty of early morning, 
and breathing in this beauty while 
gliding soundlessly downstream. 
Sometimes there would be a hippo- 
potamus returning to the water 
after a night’s excursion, but even 
the hippo could deal in sudden 
death. And that brings to mind 
the time when we shot through 
rapids into the comparative safety 
of a placid pool to find a gaping 
mouth parting the water a few feet 
from the stern of the boat. I fired 
then, and killed my first and only 
hippo, identified later as one which 
had upturned a dugout at this very 
spot a few weeks earlier, flinging all 
the occupants into the water as bait 
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for crocodiles. Now the tables were 
turned, and the black man proposed 
to feast on hippo steak. Quickening 
pace downstream, we camped that 
night some eight miles from the 
scene of shooting, at a spot where 
our native guides, expert in such 
matters, awaited the reappearance 
of the corpse, putting to the test 
their knowledge of the current and 
of the time taken for the stomach 
contents to ferment and then float 
the body to the surface. Sure 
enough it emerged the following 
day almost at the very spot where 
we camped. It was duly dragged 
ashore by willing helpers—relatives 
of those eaten by the crocodiles— 
and was in turn eaten to the 
bone in one session of fantastic 
gorging by young and old alike, 
their stomachs swelling visibly as 
the carcase diminished. 

Our normal rate of progress by 
boat was a leisurely twelve miles a 
day, while our camp was moved 
along the bank by carriers. In 
between we held indabas or set up 
court, or absorbed something of 
the local atmosphere, as Kipling has 
described it— 

* some share our tucker with tigers, 

And some with the gentle Masai, 


(Dear boys ! ) 
Take tea with the giddy Masai.’ 


As the patrol developed, it became 
increasingly difficult to feed the 
carriers and the growing numbers 
of camp - followers, whose ever- 
widening maw it became my re- 
sponsibility to fill. Meat and more 
meat was needed, obtainable only as 
the fruits of my rifle. Every other 


day now was spent hunting in the 
dry river-courses that feed the 
Zambesi during the rains, in mopani 
glades or thick simangas of dense 
bush. A shot misplaced would 
result in hours of painful, and 
sometimes fruitless tracking through 
the heat of the day; until many 
bitter experiences brought a modicum 
of accuracy, and venison of bushbuck, 
Kudu and impala graced the bill of 
fare. 

There was much to learn on that 
patrol, and I was afterwards grateful 
that I had experienced at the start 
the horror that comes from leaving 
wounded animals to die. There was 
no repetition. For that night a kudu 
cursed me in his death-throes. 
Darkness had fallen, and the wounded 
beast was still far ahead. I had no 
option but to return disconsolate to 
camp. But he retraced his steps. 
Staggering to the river to drink, he 
passed our camp, which suddenly 
shrilled to the agonised screams of 
this ‘dumb’ animal as hyenas beset 
him from behind. 

The river was life, with death 
lurking in the water, on the banks, 
and in the air above. 

What more beautiful sight has 
Africa to show than impala leaping 
through mopani glades with the dew 
still on the grass and a quiet softness 
over all? But as I watched, two 
harems of ewes joined together in 
common fear as their rams fought 
in a death-struggle I was powerless 
to prevent. I shot one and it lay 
without a mark on it. It was warm 
and should not have died. I stared 
at its brown coat, the soft white 
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belly and dark anklets of fur, and 
felt a murderer. 

The bearing of the natives, even 
their characters, seemed to improve 
the further we travelled from civilisa- 
tion. There was old Muchembu, 
for instance, living with aged females 
in a kraal denuded of young men 
away at the mines. Nature’s hand 
was set against Muchembu. The 
forest and wild animals kept him 
poor. But with touching pride he 
brought as a gift the only fat sheep 
he possessed. Custom decreed that 
we should accept this gift, which 
represented a considerable portion 
of his total wealth, but in the most 
suitable manner we could muster 
we endeavoured to repay him for 
his hospitality. 

Batonka women had the appearance 
of Red Indians. Their bodies were 
dyed with ochre ; their hair brick-red 
set by a circlet of cowrie shells, 
symbol of the female sex. Young 
girls wore a single string of beads 
as token of their virginity. False 
modesty was unknown then, and 
sexual crimes were rare; but in 
common with the rest of Rhodesia 
most of this has gone. Lust and lice 
breed in clothing. And bodies made 
by God are shamed by man. 

The faults and virtues of these 
childlike natives were more apparent 
than in the African today. The 
changing of the word ‘ Native’ to 
‘African’ signifies little. It cer- 
tainly offers no improvement unless 
there is a general raising of standards 
all round. Simple in their trust, the 
natives of those days had faith in 
you; even though they watched, 
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oh, so carefully, everything you did— 
how you stood up to a twelve-hour 
tramp through dense bush and 
parching heat, and how you reacted 
to danger. 

When I had been slightly wounded 
in an encounter with a lioness the 
first person to arrive with the rescue- 
party was my native constable. 
He had run for miles and was nearly 
dropping. Tears ran down his face. 
He begged my pardon and hoped 
I would forgive him. It was all his 
fault, for he should have been there 
to look after me ! 

Early in the patrol another Euro- 
pean then in our party fired at an 
elephant. His gun-bearer ran away 
in fright, leaving him in a tight 
corner without ammunition. That 
night the natives were sitting round 
their camp-fires, laughing, joking, 
telling tall stories of bravery, when 
the gun-bearer walked silently into 
the circle of light. All was hushed. 
No one spoke. As the gun-bearer 
stopped, looking for the cause, they 
all turned their heads. He walked 
towards this group or that, but each 
would turn away from him. The 
silence was heavy, ominous and 
pitiless. Thus the bearer received 
their verdict and accepted defeat— 
not by their standards, where bravery 
is usually expediency, but by the 
artificial standards of the white 
man. 

Almost daily contact with danger 
taught me much. The day I followed 
Cikwama into the midst of a herd of. 
elephant I thought I was seeing true 
bravery. At the first charge the 
other natives fled, but for an hour 
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and a half Cikwama led me up to one 
elephant after another in thick sinanga. 
The first intimation of elephants’ 
presence was usually the sound of 
stomach rumblings or the shattering 
crash of branch and bush as the herd 
got our wind and moved at speed, 
sometimes within a few feet of where 
we crouched. I thought Cikwama 
was bravery itself; but he knew his 
elephant. 

The very next day he and I, with 
a young boy, Sibaba, stumbled 
across a pride of lions. I could sense 
fear where previously there had been 
absolute confidence. Foolishly I 
fired, having solid ammunition only, 
and with visibility but a few paces. 
No courage here—just culpable 
ignorance. We followed the wounded 
beast as it lay growling ahead, and 
with a chorus of growls around. 
Cikwama swung for a tree as the 
lioness hurled herself at him and 
took the shirt off his back. A split 
second later she sprang across my 
front to take the next moving target, 
Sibaba. They rolled together in 
dust and leaves. Assegai in hand 
the young boy looked at death. 
Each time I had the sights aligned, he 
was tossed into view as the lioness 
mauled and worried. I fired with 
the muzzle touching her side. Twice 
she knocked down the barrel. When 
she at last released Sibaba and sprang 
at me I felt a queer relief. Now I 
was getting my deserts. I fired, then 
pulled the trigger on an empty 
chamber. I tried to ram the muzzle 
down her throat, and as one paw 
knocked the muzzle aside, I swung 
the butt to stop the force of the other 








paw aimed at me. She slipped and 
fell. Then lay there dead. 

I had plumbed the depths of folly, 
and now had to face a fight with 
Cikwama to get him down from his 
tree and persuade him to run for 
aid. At last he went, while I did 
what I could for young Sibaba. The 
remaining lions came closer, investi- 
gating the smell of blood. I tried to 
light a fire with watch-glass in the 
sun ; then by rubbing sticks together. 
I tried to get Sibaba up a tree. I 
tried to carry him away, and as all 
this failed I felt worse and worse. 
But not Sibaba. As he recovered 
he talked and talked. As natives will, 
he had already decided he would die. 
He made me promise to look after 
his father and mother, whose only 
support he was. He kept talking 
about his girl-love, worrying about 
her. 

His only thought for himself was 
whether he would be thought a 
coward. Time and again he said, 
*T didn’t run, Bwana, I’m a man 
now, am I not? I didn’t run like 
that other man. He had a gun and 
I only had an assegai. I’m a man 
now, Bwana.” I assured him this 
was so; and we found all sorts of 
things to laugh at, until his women- 
folk arrived with the rescue-party. 
Then he played the hero to great 
effect; but who would blame him 
there ? 

A few months ago I heard of 
Sibaba again. His elder brother 
had been gored to death by a buffalo, 
and I read with pride how Sibaba— 
in spite of stiffness occasioned by 
the wounds earned on my account— 
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followed the brute, even after dark, buffalo will disappear in a few short 
which is courage indeed, and hurled months and that his village will lie 
an assegai with such effect that the | with the memories of our youth, 
beast was found dead in the morning. fathoms deep in Lake Kariba? 
In the intervening years he has _ Even if he realises the full effect of 
followed much the same pattern of | what is happening on the day that 
life as his tribe has followed from _he is required to make his first and 
time immemorial. Now he is last move from home, will he admire 
growing old in the way that natives the white man’s magic and appreciate 
age. the necessity for progress? I doubt 
Does he know that lion and it. 








TALES OF A GRANDMOTHER 
X. Mrs Pock 


AN APOLOGY 


In the February number there appeared an article under the above title. 
Our attention has been drawn to certain passages therein, dealing with the 
visit of ‘Mrs Pock’ along with the wife of the Commander-in-Chief to 
Afghanistan, which contain statements susceptible of being interpreted as 
reflecting on the good faith and discretion of Sir Richard Maconachie, then 
H.M. Minister at Kabul. 

We accept without reservation his account of that visit, which is as 
follows :— 


At no time before his appointment to Kabul did he discuss that 
appointment with ‘ Mrs Pock,’ or make any promise whatever to entertain 
her at Kabul. On receipt of a request for arrangements to be made for 
the wife of the Commander-in-Chief and ‘ Mrs Pock’ to visit Kabul, he 
made no attempt to evade compliance with that request. The two ladies 
stayed at the Legation from 3rd October to 14th October 1934. During 
this period facilities were kindly afforded by the Afghan Government for 
them to visit Bamian for one night, accompanied by the Military Attaché 
of the Legation. They left Kabul for India on 14th October. Throughout 
their stay the arrangements made for their entertainment, in which the 
Afghan Government most hospitably co-operated, were adhered to. 
During that visit the adventurous and unauthorised journeys to various 
parts of Afghanistan as well as the Minister’s reaction to them, as narrated 
in the article, did not in fact take place. 


We desire to express our sincere regret for any annoyance which the 
inaccuracies in the article may have caused to Sir Richard Maconachie. 
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BY A. G. H. 


Rep Bay, on the Labrador side 
of the Belle Isle Straits, had never 
seen a yacht before I anchored mine 
there last September. Not that 
that’s really saying much, because 
most of the inhabitants had never 
seen a train or an automobile either. 

Since I'd arrived at two in the 
morning, I slept later than usual, 
and was in the middle of a leisured 
Saturday-morning breakfast when 
there was a bump alongside and a 
man in a tartan shirt, and with a 
quiet voice, introduced himself as 
the deputy lighthouse-keeper. He’d 
had breakfast, he said, and was 
going ashore to meet the weekly 
steamer. Did I want to go in with 
him ? I said, thanks very much, yes. 
I would like to. And would they 
take mail direct, or would it have 
to go through the post office ? 

“No. No. They'll take it all 
right,” he assured me. “ You just 
come with me”; and then as an 
afterthought, “Do you like bake- 
apples ?” 

I’d never heard of them, and said 
so. 

** Got a load of them here in the 
boat. I’m shipping them to St John. 
They pay good prices down there.” 
He showed me some two-pound 
preserving - jars filled with what 
looked like washed-out, ginger- 


coloured raspberries. “‘ You eat ’em 
with sugar and cream. Real good 
they are. Thousands of them here. 
We all pick them and preserve them. 
Everyone sends out one hundred, 
two hundred pounds in a season, 
maybe. They’re over now, though.” 

He’d given me so much informa- 
tion and been so polite in dis- 
guising his curiosity that I told him 
I'd just come over in the boat single- 
handed from Scotland. He showed 
very little surprise at this. 

“From Scotland, eh? Most of 
our people came from there originally. 
Two, three generations back, mostly.” 
That explained his accent, I thought. 
It wasn’t Scottish, but to my ear, at 
least, it wasn’t quite Canadian either. 

We rowed ashore together. “ Made 
this boat myself,’ he told me. 
“Spruce. But it’s getting scarce 
now. Have to go away back for it, 
nine, ten miles maybe. Used to 
have it right here by the village.” 

I looked at the barren, rocky and 
pathless countryside rolling away, 
greenish-grey to the skyline. “ How 
on earth do you move the stuff ten 
miles,” I asked, “‘ across all that ?” 

“Do it with the dawgs. We all 
have a team. Move anything with 
them, in winter.” 

The boat was painted bright green 
and red, and was not only gay, like 
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all the houses that surrounded the 
harbour, but well built and spot- 
lessly clean. 

By the time we reached the jetty, 
which was timber-faced and filled with 
rock, the C.N.R. steamer Northern 
Ranger was in, and the whole popu- 
lation was down to greet her. The 
jetty was packed like an ant-heap, 
but I noticed that none of the 
women ventured onto it. They all 
stood in a group at the back, laughing 
and chatting to each other, leaving 
the men to mill about and bustle 
up and down the two gangways. 
The lighthouse-keeper and myself, 
staggering under the weight of two 
big cartons of bake-apples, joined 
the mélée and clambered on board. 
A gigantic man in shirt-sleeves and 
a baseball-cap took delivery of the 
bake-apples; then we fought our 
way aft to the mail-room, only to 
find that it was locked. We cursed 
briefly, and fought our way back again 
to the gangway to ask baseball-cap 
when it would open up. ‘“ Goddam 
it,” he shouted; “that bastard’s 
canned again. Happens all the 
goddam’d time. I’ll fix it.” So back 
we all went and battered enthusi- 
astically on the door, which groaned 
and rattled on its hinges until there 
were faint stirrings from within. 
“Man here with some mail!” yelled 
baseball-cap, and went off, muttering 
to himself. After a minute or two 
the door opened and the mail officer 
peered out, blinking like an owl and 
looking unshaven and unhappy. 

“ Great morning,” he said uncon- 
vincingly ; “ yes, sir. Simply great. 
| Got some mail for me, eh ? ” 

I 
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It was a lucky guess, I thought, 
for it certainly WAs a great morning, 
but how he’d been able to detect it 
was a mystery; for both the port- 
hole and the deadlight were firmly 
battened down and the atmosphere 
in the office was like the inside of 
a boxer’s boot. I got rid of my 
pocketful of letters and backed out 
as quickly as possible to do some 
more looking round. 

By the time I was back on the jetty, 
most of the loading and discharging 
was finished and everyone had 
reverted to signing invoices, counting 
the kegs of salt beef (from New York) 
and getting down to honest-to- 
goodness gossip. I wandered vaguely 
into the background and stood 
watching everything until an oldish 
man in a vivid-green shirt came up. 

“Hear you just came over from 
Scotland, eh?” I admitted it. 
“ Fellow came here five, six years 
back in a canoe,” he went on, 
* American though, he was. Just 
arrived from nowhere one morning, 
same as you’ve done, spent a couple 
of days here and went on. Don’t 
get many strangers round these parts. 
Not since the war, that is. Used to 
be an oil-tanker stationed up here 
then, and some destroyers and such, 
as well.” 

““Where’s the telegraph office ?” 
I asked, for Red Bay had the mystic 
symbol ‘ Tel Off’ against it on my 
chart. 

“Just up the road a step. In the 
yellow house there,” he replied. 
“T’m the operator. Want to send 
something ? ” 


I said, yes. I wanted to send a 
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cable to England to tell my family 
that I'd arrived safely. Would this 
be possible ? 

“Don’t rightly know. But give 
us your message, and I'll try to get 
it moving.” Messages, he said, 
went for fifty miles down the coast 
by land wire, and were then trans- 
mitted to St John by wireless. But 
they'd been having difficulty with 
static recently, and communications 
had been cut for a couple of days. 

I went up the road with him past 
an enclosure containing two goats 
and some hens, and another with 
some husky puppies rolling about 
inside it, until we reached the house. 
Here his wife cleared a space on 
the kitchen table and gave me a 
cup of tea and a plate of the famous 
bake-apples to keep up my strength 
while I wrote out my message on 
the back of a cigarette - packet. 
They'd had some telegraph-forms 
once, she said, but they weren’t 
around now. The kids must have got 
them, she guessed. 

The bake-apple, I found, was one 
of those things that you take a mouth- 
ful of, and then spend quite a while 
wondering whether you like it or not. 
Finally I decided that I did, quite 
genuinely, and not because it was 
the ‘guestly’ thing to do. They’re 
hard work though, and it takes several 
days to get all the pips out of your 
teeth afterwards. 

I left the operator wrestling with 
the telephone, which was being 
recalcitrant, and went back towards 
the jetty again. They'd tell us from 
St John what the charges were, he 
said. 

The steamer moved out, and the 


crowd melted away back to their 
houses, while a couple of motor- 
boats chugged out to go fishing, 
two men in each. The cod-trapping 
season (which accounts for most 
of the harvest) was over, and it was 
only ‘jigging’ that was going on 
now. 

I tried jigging myself, later on, 
with the most remarkable results. 
You don’t use bait at all, simply a 
longish lead weight above the hook, 
and by bouncing it up and down in 
front of them you irritate the cod 
to such an extent that they snap 
at it, and there you are. The first 
one that I caught like that was... 
but that’s a fishing story. 

On the way back to the yacht I 
was hailed by the eldest of three 
brothers who, I discovered, were 
the biggest operators in the district. 
He was dressed in long waders and 
was cleaning cod with a broom in 
a tub of water in front of a warehouse. 
An assistant trundled the fish up to 
him on a wheelbarrow and then 
trundled the clean ones away again 
into the warehouse where they were 
stacked into an enormous heap. 
They knocked off work to show me 
round as soon as I landed, and 
finally took me back to their house. 
Only two of the brothers were there 
for the time being, I was told. The 
third would arrive that night in 
their ship, which was coming up 
with a cargo of salt and coal from 
Halifax. “Ship?” I asked; “coal?” 
What was this business that they ran? 

It was started, they said, by their 
grandfather, who bought a small 
island in the harbour thirty or forty 
years ago, and it had built up since. 
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Now they took the catch from 
several villages round about and ran 
general stores in them as well. The 
ship was used to bring up the store 
goods as well as salt and coal, they 
told me. Coal was something of an 
innovation, but more and more 
was being used now that lumber 
was getting so much scarcer. “ Talk- 
ing of lumber,” the younger one 
said, “we were running our own 
sawmill here, a year or so back. 
There was a big lumber ship wrecked 
down the coast, so we bought it, 
sawed and planed the wood up here, 
and sold it. Good lumber’s hard 
to come by nowadays.” 

Late that night, as I was turning 
in, there was a drumming of diesels 
outside, so I came on deck to watch 
the ship nosing her way in. It was 
a still, black night, and the Aurora 
Borealis was weaving and waving 
over the tops of the hills as the 
ship zigzagged confidently in, show- 
ing me first her starboard and then 
her port light. It was so still that 
I could hear them discussing my 
riding-light, wondering what it could 
be. Very gently she came past, and 
sidled up to the jetty without a falter. 
It was a pretty piece of ship-handling, 
and I was interested to learn that 
the captain was seventy-four years 
old and had been on this coast all 
his life. 

Sunday morning is visiting morn- 
ing, and soon after breakfast the 
Stream began. My first friend, the 
deputy lighthouse-keeper, was again 
first on board and brought two 
loaves with him. “ Heard you were 
out of bread,” he said. “ My wife 
baked yesterday and said to bring 


these two along for you.” How 
darned kind of them, I thought. 
I had been trying to get some bread 
ashore, but hadn’t realised at that 
time that they all made their own. 
These two loaves were delicious, 
and after a week or two without 
bread, I fairly revelled in them. 

The three brothers were the next 
to come, and they brought the skipper 
of the ship along with them. I asked 
about radar. Had they ever thought 
of fitting a set, I wondered. “ No. 
It’s not worth it,” the skipper replied, 
“ T’ve got on without it up and down 
this coast for the last thirty years. 
And besides, the set would be just 
about as valuable as the rest of the 
ship, so where’s the point? Not 
that it wouldn’t be handy sometimes, 
though,” he went on. “A lot’s 
fitting it nowadays. But I don’t 
know it profits much. We don’t 
often have to stop for fog.” 

“Tt might have saved the Ladybird, 
though,” said the youngest brother, 
the one who’d been away in the ship 
the day before. “ She was another 
boat that we were running last year, 
a new one. She wrecked herself in 
fog after she’d only done a few trips. 
Young chap was skippering her at 
the time. [Id been running her 
before that.” The other two nodded 
sadly. “At the inquiry held by 
the Lloyds people they said he 
wasn’t to blame. Put it down to 
abnormal compass behaviour. But 
it was a pity all the same, there’s 
work for two boats, and more. We’re 
having to charter at the moment.” 

One of the features of entertaining 
on board, I noticed, was the recur- 
rence of long silences. Nearly all 











day, as people drifted in and out at 
random, there were five or six 
crammed into the cabin, and for a 
good half of that time not a word 
was spoken. To begin with I felt 
that I was failing badly in my duty 
as host, but soon grew to realise that 
this was a community that had 
discovered that if you have nothing 
to say, then there’s no point in 
saying it. What was said was well 
worth listening to. 

Another characteristic that im- 
pressed me was the completely local 
nature of their life. When I asked 
questions about a place ten miles 
away, everyone knew all about it, 
though probably most had never 
been there, nor particularly wanted 
to go. Extend the radius to fifty 
miles, and I’d know as much as 
anyone of what the place was like. 
No one wandered, or even felt the 
urge to, so it seemed. Indeed the 
brothers, as far as I know, were 
about the only people who ever 
left the village. 

The war, I discovered, fascinated 
them. None had gone away to join 
in it, but they never tired of asking 
questions about it: Had I seen? 
Had I done? and so on. And 
they were all remarkably well in- 
formed. They talked a lot about 
the devastation caused in big cities 
by bombing, but the point I found 
hardest to get across to them was 
not the devastation, they'd only 
got to look at their own back door- 
ways to the hillside to get that right, 
but it was what the cities were like 
before they’d been hit. 

It had been fine all day, but just 
as it got dark the fog rolled in and 
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everything grew cold and damp and 
miserable. I had landed my battery 
at the post office to be charged and 
was frightened that I’d be unable 
to get it back if the fog grew really 
thick, so I rowed ashore while the 
going was still comparatively good. 

The postmaster lived with his 
wife and baby daughter and also 
with his mother. The battery was 
ready whenever I wanted it, he said, 
but wouldn’t I stay for a while? 
I stayed; the lamps were lit and 
we got talking. There were a couple 
of small generators in the village, he 
said, and some of the houses had 
electric light, but most people still 
used lamps. In a year or so, with 
luck, they’d install a machine big 
enough to supply everyone. They’d 
probably put in a cold store at the 
same time so that the fish could be 
filleted and frozen instead of dried 
and salted. That’d bring a better 
price, possibly. But with fish, you 
never knew. Prices fluctuated, and 
so did values. 

A couple of neighbours drifted 
in without a word, pulled up chairs 
and sat down. The postmaster 
took over the baby and moved into 
the rocking-chair, where he swung 
backwards and forwards while his 
wife put a kettle on the stove and 
rummaged around making tea and 
looking for plates. His mother 
came in at this stage, very tidily 
dressed, having just been at a church 
meeting. They were organising a 
garden-party to raise funds for a 
new roof, she told me. The church 
was a new one, less than two years 
old, but the roof was of poor quality 
and had been leaking, so they were 
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having to have it re-shingled. This 
was a three-hundred-dollar job, and 
in such a small community three 
hundred dollars isn’t easy to come by. 
They’d got most of it now, she said, 
and they were full of hope that the 
garden-party would finish the job off. 

“What about a minister?” I 
asked. “Is there one here the whole 
time ?” 

Apparently there isn’t at the mom- 
ent. There is a travelling one who 
comes every two or three weeks, and 
at times in summer they get some- 
one from the college, a youngster still 
studying, but for the rest they have 
lay readers. “It'd be a fine thing 
to have a resident preacher,” the 
postmaster said, and everyone agreed 
with him. “It’s sort of unsettling, 
every time you get used to one, 
he goes, and you get another. But 
we’re a small place and there are 
more besides us that wants someone.” 

I said that I’d been up to the 
church—it’s right on the top of the 
hill—and had been very taken with 
it. It’s very plain, but the propor- 
tions are attractive, and everything 
inside is immaculate. 

“Oh. You went in did you?” 
said the mother. “I’m glad you 
liked the inside. We’ve had all the 
women in the parish repainting it 
for the last month. Did the whole 
job ourselves, right through. It 
was quite a job, what with being 
on top of ladders and everything 
else.” 

“The men just don’t have time 
for anything like that in summer, 
you see,” said the postmaster’s wife, 
who’d come back to say that tea was 
ready and seemed afraid that I'd 


get a wrong impression. “It’s 
such a short season we have, that 
everyone’s away at the fishing all 
week, and it’s only the women who 
can do any other work.” 

As I rowed back to the boat 
through the fog, and listened to the 
lighthouse blaring away behind me, 
once every minute, I thought over 
all that I’'d seen and heard. It’s a 
hard life, certainly, but by gosh 
there are worse ways of spending 
your time than in rebuilding and 
repainting your own church, and 
fishing, and gathering bake-apples. 
It’s not really surprising, when you 
compare this sort of life with the 
headlines of a daily paper, that no one 
wants to go off and live in a big city 
and snarl at his neighbour. 

I left the next morning, for I had 
a schedule that allowed no delay. 
It was still foggy, the lighthouse 
was still booming interminably to 
the ships passing up and down 
the strait, and at the island I could 
see the three brothers loading fish 
into the hold of their ship. I’d been 
to say good-bye to them half an 
hour earlier, and they’d given me 
some sea-trout to last me on my 
way up the river. The lighthouse- 
keeper’s son, a boy of twelve, was 
fishing in the harbour entrance as 
I passed, and he flung a six-pound 
cod into my cockpit as I went past, 
heeling to the breeze as I drew clear 
of the land. I thanked him and 
gave a last wave to the shore before 
the fog blotted everything out, and 
all that I could hear was the booming. 
An hour later that too faded and I 
left Red Bay behind, another port 
visited. 
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THE LIGHT AND THE DARK 


BY R. L. WILD 


II. THE DARK 


A FEW weeks before Matsui? left 
us, a British-driven convoy drew in 
for the night. The drivers were of 
my own camp but were on detach- 
ment some miles farther up the road 
we were building. 

“Do you know a warrant-officer 
called Trevelyan?” one of them 
asked me. 

“ Indian Army ? ” 

The man nodded. 

“Tall, thin?” 
further. 

He nodded again and went on: 
** We’ve been about a hundred miles 
down the line, and about three, 
four stations from Chengmai we 
bumped a party of men on their way 
up. They don’t know where they’re 
going, or why. It’s a million they’re 
coming here. A doctor with ’em, too. 
You’ve been pressing Matsui for a 
doctor, haven’t you ? ” 

I had indeed. By P.O.W. stan- 
dards we had not been too badly off 
for medical supplies, but I was no 
doctor. We had lost a number of 
men from the usual run of P.O.W. 
diseases : dysentery, acute untreated 
malaria, blackwater fever, beri-beri. 
It was on my conscience that many 
of these might have been saved, 

1 ©The Light and the Dark. 


I questioned 


I, The Light.’ 


given the right medical care. For 
instance, I had -possessed emetin 
for months and had not known that 
it was the only cure for amebic 
dysentery—had not known for what 
it was intended. My methods, by 
necessity, were kill or cure. In most 
cases of tummy pains and diarrhoea 
I prescribed charcoal from the cook- 
house. All fevers, M and B tablets. 
All sores, ulcers, wounds, scratches, 
M and B tablets crushed to powder 
and sprinkled on the wound. 

I thought of Trevelyan. We had 
never liked each other a great deal, 
but I had not seen him for years ; 
and whatever the cause of this 
mutual dislike, now would be the 


time to overcome it, I felt. A few 
days later he arrived. 
He had never been fat. A long, 


lean man—and for some unaccount- 
able reason his Newcastle accent 
had always sounded unattractive to 
my southern ears. Something about 
it, the way the vowels were all 
diphthonged, or something. I do 
not know. As he stepped from the 
truck, his thin black-haired legs 
groping for the ground, I felt a 
surge of pity. As the rest of his 
emaciated body followed, his only 
* Maga,’ August 1958. 
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apparel a dirty little rag of a fendushi 
round his pathetic middle, my pity 
was overcome by a peculiar sensation 
of embarrassment. He was just a 
thin length of skin and bone tied 
round the middle. Cheeks drawn, 
sunken in a face so utterly bloodless 
that he appeared already dead. I 
had become accustomed to some 
pretty awful apparitions since our 
capture, but Trevelyan was the 
nearest thing to a walking corpse 
I had seen yet. It was almost as 
though he was wandering listlessly, 
unhappily and yet maliciously from 
a too shallow grave. 

He came up to me, and we shook 
hands silently. I felt the apprehen- 
sion in him, saw it in his eyes and 
on the lips that twitched with the 
hesitant smile. 

“ Hello, Trev,” I said, pumped 
his hand a little more enthusiastically 
and smiled warmly. “ Glad to see 
you.” 

“Heard you were the number one 
up here and... well... won- 
dered.” 

I took his arm to take him to our 
quarters. “ There’s been a war on, 
Trev, for a very long time now. A 
lot of water.... you Know. A 
lot of blood too. I heard of your 
coming. As I see it, we’ve only got 
one common enemy, the Nip. I 
feel we have enough on our plates 
as prisoners without quarrelling 
among ourselves. To be truthful, 
I have enough on my plate keeping 
the peace among my own men. I 
shall be glad of your assistance. 
Discipline is hard to maintain under 
these circumstances.” 


“* What’s it like up here ?” 

“ Better than a good many other 
places. The commandant, Matsui 
Socho, is the tops.” 

His face hardened. “ No Jap can 
be the tops,” he said. “ The only 
good one is a dead one.” 

For a brief moment I was given 
an insight into a partially bared soul. 
And I knew that I was with a man 
who had suffered far beyond anything 
I could have dreamed, even after 
my two years of incarceration— 
and my own experience of that 
railway. I decided not to dwell on 
the subject. As I settled him in he 
asked, “ Who’s up here besides 
yourself ? ” 

** About the only one you’ll know, 
Jock Shaw.” 

A few minutes later Matsui called 
us and I took Trevelyan over. 
Matsui gave him the same sort of 
pep talk he had given Jock and 
me at Nampladok. But there was 
this difference. At Nampladok he 
had been dressed as any other 
Jap warrant-officer, so impressively, 
orientally Nazi. Today he was 
clad in his customary about-camp 
off-white shirt, khaki shorts, sandals. 
No pistol, sword, knife. The speech 
seemed less awe-inspiring, even 
perhaps, less impressive. But, then, 
I knew him: Trevelyan did not. 
As we came away I said, “ Well?” 

*¢ Just another Jap,” he muttered. 

I did not reply. Not many weeks 
later Matsui was posted and in his 
place we received a snappy little 
unknown quantity. In view of 
developments I have always been 
glad somehow that Matsui left. 
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We were on the car-park when 
Trevelyan first mentioned the word 
“escape.” The car-park, unfenced, 
once a Siamese school playground, 
was across the road from our temple, 
a wide-open common bordered on 
three sides by forest and on the 
fourth by the gravel road we our- 
selves were building across the range 
of hills leading, we thought, to 
Burma. We were not guarded here, 
in the way the word is generally 
understood. Our men, those of 
them not actually road-building or 
timber-felling, would be pottering 
about with our transport, a fleet 
of Jap Nissen trucks. Trevelyan 
and I wandered about as sort of 
foremen. It had been Matsui’s 
appeasement to conscience, Jap 
pattern. He felt, I think, that he 
could not allow us to remain in 
camp while the remainder of the 
men were working outside. At the 
same time he, as a warrant-officer 
himself, felt the loss of dignity and 
thereby a loosening of discipline 
that would develop should he put 
us to work with the men, as was the 
case in most camps. This foreman- 
ship was his compromise. 

The new commandant had not 
seen fit, to date, to change the 
procedure. Two or more Koreans 
also wandered round looking impor- 
tant and professional. None of 
them, fortunately, knew anything 
about car engines, so that, of a fleet 
of some hundred trucks, seventy- 
five were ‘laid up’ with fictitious 
ailments, or rather, maladies that 
had been prisoner-inspired. Just 
the slightest noise, caused possibly 


by a loose screw somewhere, was 
enough for us to say, ‘ This truck 
had better come in for an overhaul.’ 
It seldom went out again. If the 
big-end had not gone when a truck 
came in, it certainly went the same 
day. Most of our men had a thriving 
racket, too, with the Siamese, selling 
carburettors and other engine parts, 
and petrol by the gallon. The Japs 
have no sense of smell or humour... 
a wonderful combination of qualities 
to lack. I have seen a man taking 
a four-gallon drum of petrol towards 
the well and a Jap sentry has grunted, 
“ Nanda? (What?)” The man 
replied blithely, “ Mizzu (Water).” 
The Jap, smelling nothing, waved 
him on. It did not occur to him to 
wonder why the man was taking 
water to the well. (Not having a 
Japanese dictionary I am spelling 
my words phonetically, as they 
sounded to us.) 

The well was in a Siamese village 
outside that particular camp. There 
we bathed daily, completely dis- 
regarding the local belles, as they, 
apparently, ignored us. But this 
well was a busy centre of commerce. 
It is hard to appreciate that the Jap 
never seemed to realise this. Not 
once, in that camp anyway, did he 
suspect. Yet, in another camp I 
was even made to stop the playing 
of charades. It was thought that my 
men were signalling to unseen air- 
craft. 

It is from that first mention of 
the escape that I date the beginning 
of the ‘ atmosphere’ in camp. Not 
much, at first. Just as Trevelyan’s 
approach to the subject had not been 
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much, at first. Just a mere orthodox- 
sounding query. 

“Ever thought about making a 
run for it?” 

I laughed. “How far do you 
think we’d get and where would we 
be going ? ” 

“Oh, I dunno. Hunan, possibly. 
Anyway, we ought to think about 
it, discuss it now and again. It’s 
our duty, you know.” 

I nodded. Yes, it was our duty. 
But . . . I had not given it a great 
deal of thought, since the early days 
anyway. Obviously the Jap did not 
think we stood much chance. He 
hardly bothered to guard us. Never- 
theless, perhaps I was getting in a 
bit of a rut because the camp had 
not been so hard as our previous ones. 
Perhaps all I had wanted to do was 
just—to live. No more mention was 
made for several weeks, but I did 
begin to sense an atmosphere. 
Nothing that could be pinned down. 
One could not have said that the 
camp was dividing into two factions, 
a pro-me and a pro-Trevelyan, but 
the feeling was as strong as sound. 

It was something that I had 
wanted to avoid, so badly. We were 
a mixed bag. Men from every unit 
of the British Army almost; Indian 
Army; Aussies; a few Americans, 
and quite a fair smattering of Dutch 
and Indonesians, the latter preparing 
for a liberating war of their own 
against the Dutch even there. 

Morale was my constant tricky 
business. We were in receipt of 
absolutely no outside news whatso- 
ever, had not been since we left 
Singapore. A Jap paper, printed in 

12 


a language purporting to be English, 
was issued monthly. On the whole, 
we were glad of it. The Jap, having 
no need of such things himself, did 
not issue toilet paper. Further, 
it augmented our rapidly depleting 
supplies of books for cigarette-papers. 
Nevertheless, stupid even though 
this paper was, it served much of its 
purpose, and I had the devil’s own 
job boosting the morale immediately 
after every issue and for the next 
few days. Even I believed, emphati- 
cally, that the Jap was still in full 
control of Burma, though I might 
scoff at the information that told 
us that he had met up with Jerry 
in the Western Desert. In fact, as 
far as I could judge, nearly the whole 
of Asia did seem to be in enemy 
hands. 

It is difficult to believe, from the 
comfortable distance of the years, 
that we found enormous difficulty in 
laughing at such news items as the 
following :— 

‘HEROIC NIPPON PILOT DOWNS 


TWENTY WESTERN PILOTS WITH 
HIS RATIONS. 


. . . and now, Kamamura, who had 
exhausted his ammunition, showed his 
determined courage and his gallant 
decision not to go out alone. He 
rolled his rice ration into little balls 
and ferociously tackled the enemy one 
by one, cleverly singling them out, 
separating them as they screamed 
down upon him. The speed of the 
planes gave these balls the velocity of 
bullets. He downed at least twenty 
in this manner. The remainder, their 
greedy Western minds completely 
flabbergasted by this amazing Oriental 
ingenuity, panicked. Some made off 

. many hurtled themselves to 
ignominous deaths,’ 








Incredible ? Unbelievable ? There 
are still many thousands of men 
living who must have read that 
‘news item,’ and many other items 
as ridiculous. The incredibility lies 
in the fact that many, many men of 
my camp actually believed it. Sick 
in mind and body, they could still 
find time to discuss it and delude 
themselves into thinking of its pos- 
sibility. 

So that it may well be understood 
that I did not want an extra campaign 
on my hands—a campaign of whis- 
pering innuendo and a sullen under- 
current of disapproval. Fights, for 
which the Jap had his own unique 
entertaining punishment, began to 
break out with more frequency than 
I had ever known them, provided we 
were reasonably well-stocked with 
tobacco. The Jap would simply 
make the opponents fight it out 
until one or both became unconscious. 
There could be no question of 
pulling punches, as they so often 
tried to do once the Jap had made 
it ‘ official,’ because the Jap, or a 
Korean or both, would wade in 
themselves. It was always a sad, 
unpleasant, embarrassing sight, and 
a terrific blow to Western prestige. 

But, the feeling not only prevailed ; 
the atmosphere seemed definitely to 
thicken. The whispering gained 
strength and volume. Then, slowly 
at first, later gathering momentum, 
came strange wild talk of escape— 
mass escape. Then I really began 
to worry. The heroic became more 
brave, the less courageous a little 
braver, the timid and the sick and 
the dying, very, very scared. The 
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sensible began to ask me what was 
afoot. I, too, feared the rumour 
reaching the ears of the Indonesians, 
who would have gone straight to 
the Japs. Of that I was sure. 

I tackled Trevelyan, but all I 
could get was a thin-lipped leer, an 
awful knowing expression, and his 
whole attitude towards me had 
changed again. He no longer even 
pretended to like me. Except on 
matters of duty he never spoke to me 
at all. I was beginning to get des- 
perate. I had to scotch this mad 
rumour. I could foresee a wholesale 
massacre. I was frightened to go 
near the Indonesians, scared to meet 
their eyes until, at last, they came to 
me, threatening to do just what I 
had expected them to do. 

Jock and I waited for Trevelyan 
in our quarters after the eight 
o’clock nightly roll-call. And I 
came straight to the point. 

“Some funny rumours flying 
about,” I said curtly. 

* With reference to ?” he sneered. 

** Some sort of a mass escape.” 

“ Well,” he replied slowly, “the 
idea has occurred to some of us.” 

“Then you can let it un-occur,” 
I told him. “ And that, my brave 
medal-seeking hero, is an order.” 

“* As the senior rank here you ought 
to be more careful of your orders. 
You might have some explaining to 
do after it’s all over.” 

“Tl be the judge of that,” I 
snapped. 

He smiled. ‘ What you should 
be the judge of is whether our 
escape plan is practicable or not— 
when we bring it to you.” 
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** At the moment I’m more con- 
cerned with the health of a number 
of men who happen to be extremely 
sick, and scared.” 

“As far as I can tell,” he 
went on, “you’ve done absolutely 
nothing about escape plans since 
you’ve been up here. No plans, 
tentative or other; no ‘escape fund,’ 
surely the duty of every British 
Commandant ?” 

“You haven’t brought your plan 
to me yet, have you ?” 

He smiled again. “ No, not yet.” 

“ Are you intending to ?” 

He hesitated. “I’m not quite 
sure. You see, I have a feeling that 
you'll never consent, never admit 
to its practicability ; so what would 
be the use ? ” 

I did not answer at once. Then, 
“Ts it true that you have some mad 
sort of scheme whereby we all go? 
The whole camp ?” 

He nodded, “ That’s right,” he 
said. 

“No wonder you doubted I’d 
give my consent.” 

“ But it is possible,” he insisted. 
“ You see, the idea did not originate 
from me.” 

My eyebrows lifted a fraction in 
silent unbelieving query. 

“ What on earth are you talking 
about ? ” 

He moved his lips as though to 
speak, changed his mind, shook his 
head. 

“Rumour has it,” I went on, 
“that, knowing that the sick and 
many unhealthy could not possibly 
come with you, the intention is to 
kill them off.” 


“ That’s quite right,” he said, and 
I was aghast at his seriousness. “ It 
is the duty of every soldier to attempt 
to escape... .” 

“Where and when feasible,” I 
interrupted. 

“ That’s right again. Where and 
when feasible. And that is the only 
way I can see it feasible. To kill off 
the already dying. It will be a mercy 
killing anyway.” 

I tried another tactic. ‘“ And 
where, pray, are we to go?” 

He waved an arm in a vague 
general northerly sweep. “ Some- 
where out there is the province of 
Hunan. And somewhere in that 
Hunan is a whole, big lump of 
Chinese Army.” 

“You hope.” 

“To me—to us—it is conspicuous 
that the Jap never mentions that 
part of the world in any of his 
propaganda.” 

“ Somewhere! Somewhere!” I 
scoffed. ‘“‘ No compass. No food. 
No arms, ammunition. Something 
like a hundred thousand Japs, maybe 
more, to get through here alone, 
locally. As far as my memory goes, 
a couple of impassable mountain 
ranges. And, I should think, about 
a thousand miles of jungle and the 
probability of as much desert after, 
thrown in for good measure. Two 
front lines to negotiate: the Japs 
and—assuming you’ve made that 
much right—the Chinese. In the 
meantime a horde of unsympathetic 
Siamese, and what have you. Then 
to stagger in bravely, face a court 
martial and get shot for murder. 
Trev . . . you’re mad,” 
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As I said it, I began to feel that 
I had hit the truth. He was mad. 

He laughed. “ As it happens you 
stand a reasonable chance of facing 
one anyway. Surely you should 
have made some sort of attempt. 
What sort of regular soldier are you?” 

“One with some ‘common,’ I 
hope,” I answered. 

“Common. There are other 
words for it. The Yanks have two... 
one has to do with a domestic fowl, 
I think.” 

“ Take it easy, Trev,” I said. 

“ Well, isn’t it going to look bad ? 
But don’t you fret. If, by some 
remote chance we do survive this 
lot I’m going to do my damndest 
to see that you do get court- 
martialled.” 

“If you live,” I said, as the 
possible thought in its awfulness 
struck me. 

“That has been accounted for, 
too.” His smile was a glimpse of hell. 
** Should I die, from whatever causes, 
there are men in this camp who are 
prepared to swear to a court martial 
that I was murdered, by you.” 

I spat. “ Trevelyan,” I said, 
“get out! Get out of here before 
I do you injury. If I hear one more 
word of this tomfool escape, I 
personally, may God forgive me, 
will go to the Jap.” 

He got up. “I’m moving my 
gear over to the men’s quarters,” 
he said. “I prefer the smell... 
and the colour. None of that sort 
of—you know—yellow mixture.” 

* Get to hell out of it.’ And I 
must have nearly screamed. 

I was now quite sure he was insane. 


Without divulging anything I chatted 
to the doctor who had come up with 
him, a Javanese. 

“He is practically a dead man,” 
he informed me. “I’ve given him 
six months, at the very most. T.B.” 

For some weeks the rumour ceased 
its buzzing, although the unpleasant 
atmosphere remained. It was during 
this period that my teeth began to 
give me a lot of trouble. At one of 
the camps on the railway, ironically 
enough on my birthday, a Japanese 
corporal (bless him) had seen fit 
to kick me in the mouth. It had 
left me with a double row of nasty 
little blackened stumps. The doctor, 
ever since he had arrived, had been 
pressing me to let him extract them. 
In view of the fact that he possessed 
no tools or anesthetic, my diffidence 
in this matter may perhaps be 
appreciated. But now the pain 
was becoming so much worse that 
I knew something must be done 
soon. I did not quite know what. 

Then the reports started coming 
in that Trevelyan was holding secret 
meetings with a number of senior 
N.C.O.s every evening after roll-call. 
Five full-sergeants and himself. A 
few days later the reports increased. 
These sergeants and Trevelyan were 
often huddled together in remote 
parts of the car-park and, strangely 
enough, there was often one of the 
Korean guards with them. Later 
still I was told that this Korean was 
also attending most of the evening 
sessions. I made no move—just 
waited—and my mouth got worse. 

At last it came: his move. I had 
just yelled the dismiss to the roll-call 
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parade and was walking over to my 
quarters. Trevelyan came up to me. 
“TI have something I wish to discuss 
with you,” he said. I nodded 
towards my stable, and Jock and I 
looked at each other and smiled. 

We all sat down on the bamboo 
shelf that was our communal bed, 
those of us who lived in that par- 
ticular part: the doctor, a Dutch 
sergeant - major, an American top- 
sergeant, Jock and myself. Every- 
one fiddled, fidgeted, rolled clumsy 
cigarettes. 

* Well?” I asked. 

“TI have a plan for escape that 
even you ought not to be able to 
refuse,” Trevelyan said. 

* Let’s have it, then,” I said. 

Slowly he unfolded this great new 
plan of his, in which only six persons 
were involved—four sergeants and 
himself. 


“Four sergeants?” I asked, 
puzzled. I seemed to remember 
mention of five. 

“Four,” he reiterated. ‘* One 


has dropped out. I need not mention 
his name.” 

“ And yet there are six men ?” 

“One is a Korean. He is a 
Communist and feels that we can 
reach China. He is sincere in his 
hatred of the Japs. It was from him 
that we first got the plan of a massed 
escape. He was going to account 
for all the Japs and Koreans in the 
Headquarters building, pinch their 
arms and ammunition, which would 
have given us a good start.” 

“How utterly, stupidly prepos- 
terous !” 

“Never mind that now. For this 


trip, too, he is going to get rifles and 
ammo’ .. . a few grenades.” 

He outlined the plan roughly. 
“Map? Compass? Grub?” I 
asked. 

“All laid on... the Korean. 
Of course there’s a lot of ends to be 
tied up yet, but, with your permission, 
I imagine we shall be about ready 
to go at the next convenient phase 
of the moon. About four, five days, 
I should think.” 

Once more I could only procras- 
tinate a little. I wanted to talk this 
over much more fully with Jock. 
In the end, it was decided that I 
should give my consent. I also 
gave them ten sleeping-tablets each. 
They would be much better off 
dead than recaptured alive. 

A few nights later, not very long 
after midnight, I shook hands with 
the four sergeants (one from my own 
Indian Army unit, Sergeant Pontin), 
the Korean and Trevelyan. I whis- 
pered God-speed and knew no hope. 
I felt there was not a snowball’s 
chance in the Sahara. 

Needless to say, few of us got to 
sleep again that night. My mouth 
was a living mass of excruciating 
pain, but, as I tossed and turned on 
the bamboo slats of my bed, all I 
could see when I closed my eyes 
were the silent furtive figures of 
those brave but rather silly men 
creeping through the jungle. No, 
not creeping—hurrying, to make 
as much ground as they could, 
hoping their absence would not be 
discovered until reveille. During 
daylight they would have to hide 
up in any case. For days, maybe 
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weeks, every hand in this strange 
oriental world would be against 
them. They could never take a 
chance of slipping into the open, 
never run the risk, even at the 
remotest village, of being spotted 
by the Siamese or the unknown 
Thai tribes. 

In confirmation of my theory 
that nature allows the mind to dwell 
on the humorous in its attempt to 
dim the memories of the horrific, 
the reveille roll-call of that memor- 
able morning is entirely out of focus 
and rightly belongs to the ‘ light.’ 
My mouth was agony, and my mind 
was in torment. I did not know 
what to expect as I walked out to 
take the parade. A silent air of 
apprehension lay heavy upon them 
all, and most of them looked at me, 
glanced nervously at the places the 
escapees normally took in the ranks, 
looked down at their nervous fidget- 
ing feet. I walked along the ranks 
and kept repeating, “No matter 
what happens, don’t speak. Leave 
everything to me.” I took up my 
position to the right of the parade 
and fell to wondering. Wondering 
what I was going to say. Wondering 
which Korean was on duty. A few 
minutes later he clanked out of the 
Headquarters bungalow, heavy boots 
crunching the gravel, cumbersome 
sword scraping and bumping behind. 
Scowling and glaring he stumped 
up to the saluting-dais. It was 
Byoki Bill. 

Again I have spelt the word as it 
used to sound to us. I do not know 
its correct spelling, but the word 
means ‘ Sick.’ This particular man, 
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an unpopular one, was always on 
the sick-list fortunately, and it had 
earned him his nickname. In the 
classic phrase of Jock Shaw he was 
as ‘thick as four short planks.’ A 
more dumb specimen I never wish 
to meet. It was he who had thought 
that our game of charades had been 
a method of signalling to unseen 
aircraft. A brilliant man. 

He took his stance, glowered, 
bowed, grunted. I bowed, standing 
in my dinky little fendushi, my ribs 
sticking out far enough for a skiffle 
tune to be played on them. In my 
best, roll-call Nippon-go, I reported 
the parade . . . how many were here, 
how many were in the cook-house, 
the toilet and what have you. Then 
I came to the ticklish bit. The 
Japanese word for the figure ‘ five’ 
is ‘go.’ I coughed, bowed some 
more, saluted and said, “ Go meh 
(men) ... go... no come back.” 

Now it would have taken anyone— 
a linguist, a Guards drill-sergeant, 
or even a miaster-gunner, newly 
awakened—some time to get even 
with that statement. But... Byokt 
ee 

He looked at me and grinned, 
amiably. Quietly he said, “‘ Nanda?” 

Again I coughed. The soldier in 
me tried to restrain my fidgeting feet. 
“Go meh .. . go, you know . . . go. 
No come back.” 

“ Ah,” he grunted comprehend- 
ingly and nearly gave the order to 
dismiss. God knows what he thought 
I had said. In effect I was saying, 
** Five men, five . . . no come back.” 

He suddenly jerked his head up 
and said, half in Nip, half in his own 























brand of English, “‘ Nanda? What 
is you spik? What is? Kura, 
bugairo.” 

At long last the bell tinkled, 
faintly. With grunts that got louder 
with each step he clambered down 
from the dais. He waddled towards 
us, a malevolent dressed-up baboon, 
the malevolence increased by his 
bewilderment. 

“What is you spik?” He came 
up to me and his oblique little eyes 
were inches from mine. Again I 
tried to explain that, during the 
night, five of our men had escaped. 
I also tried to give the impression 
that I was as surprised as he. 

He was rather frightened now, 
too. Together we went over to the 
quarters and he stared stupidly at 
the vacant bed-places. In further 
pretence I sent men to search the 
latrines. The Korean asked for the 
men whose bed-spaces were on each 
side of those of the missing men. 
He bullied, shouted, screamed, 
smacked, but could get nothing 
coherent from them. Then, 
obviously feeling he had no alter- 
native, he took me to the Comman- 
dant. 

I had absolutely no idea what the 
Jap reaction would be. Reprisals 
of course. Interrogation for myself, 
probably death. I just did not know. 
The Japs are such an unpredictable 
people. Tenacious tough fighters, 
extremely well-disciplined ; but take 
away their leaders, or present them 
with an unprecedented situation, 
they are usually like a column of 
ants stirred up by a stick. 

I have no idea what the Comman- 
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dant actually said to me. He was 
like that. A peculiar little edition 
of a Jap Hitler. More mild perhaps 
and less powerful. But the direct 
opposite to Matsui. He always 
went round the camp armed to the 
teeth, and more. He carried pistol, 
sword and a knife. Where, as I 
have said, I had been accustomed 
to reporting to Matsui in the morning 
for the day’s instructions, this one 
came to me. The first time he ever 
did it, the Javanese doctor nearly 
fainted with fright. Stalking up 
to the aperture that in any civilised 
country would possess a door, he 
would halt, snap himself rigidly to 
attention and shout, “‘ Wildo ! ” 

I would pull myself up, stick my 
puny chest out, my fendushi-wrapped 
tummy in, and say, “Usk!” For 
years people have been asking me 
what ‘ ush /’ means. I do not know. 
Whatever it is, it confirms Darwin’s 
theory, vividly. It does show that 
most Japs’ recent antecedents were 
of the genus pig. It sounds rather 
like the grunt of a perplexed pig, 
and all animals, when perplexed, 
tend to become angered. Therefore, 
when a man who has complete 
power over one’s body, and a deciding 
say-so on the state of one’s soul, 
stands before one and ‘ ushes,’ one 
‘ushes’ back—carefully. There is 
only a very thin thread between a 
normal sort of ‘ush’ and one that 
may mean ‘ Off with his head.’ So 
it was with this commandant. 

Following the very first ‘ Ush’ 
he said something that sounded 
rather like this, “ Balloolala, 
wallblodalado. ... Ush!” 
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I said, “ Ush!” ‘Then he ranted 
off many more staccato sentences, 
culminating each with a louder, 
more emphatic ‘ush’ and, each 
time, to let him think I knew exactly 
what it was all about, and because 
he seemed to expect it, and like it, 
I ‘ushed’ back. When he had 
turned smartly about, and stalked 
off, the doctor laughed nervously 
and asked, “ What did he say?” 

“ Say ? How the hell do you think 
I know what he said ? ” 

The doctor raised his arms to 
heaven and rolled the whites of his 
eyes. “You will get us all killed!” 
he yelled. I grinned. I knew better. 
Takabayashi had been standing by. 
A few minutes later he came over, 
his little-boy face wreathed in smiles. 
“What the commander spik?” he 
asked. 

“Me no know, me no tell, me 
press button then run like...” 
Takabayashi then gave me the com- 
plete instructions for the day. 

So it was on this morning of the 
escape, except that the ‘ ushing’ 
was much nearer the dangerous 
mark. I just stood there and denied 
all knowledge of the affair. In 
disgust he sent me away. At about 
ten o’clock I saw them arrive . . . the 
dreaded Kempi-tai . . . the Jap 
military police. It was then that I 
expected the worst. 

I was still prepared to deny 
all knowledge—complete ignorance. 
There were, I suppose, some eight 
or nine of them, one an interpreter. 
The senior smiled a yellow, toothy 
smile and, to my surprise, gestured 
me to sit. I was in great pain from 


my mouth and still feared the worst. 
The usual method of interrogation 
was to be forced to one’s knees, 
hands clasped above the head and 
frequently beaten. My carefully 
thought-out denials were hardly neces- 
sary. Through his interpreter the 
senior man said, after some desultory 
routine questioning, “Of course, 
you do realise that we will catch 
these men and then . . .”—the smile 
widened to a sadistic leer of antici- 
pation—“ and then, we shall speak 
with you again.” 

I was dismissed. 

When they had gone, a working- 
party was called for and exactly half 
our meagre rice ration was with- 
drawn from the stores. And, for 
the time being, that was all. Where 
I had expected panic I could not 
have been shown less. They seemed 
to treat the matter as one huge joke. 
I think that all they did in actual 
fact was to throw a large cordon 
round the area, perhaps one of, say, 
twenty miles diameter, then sit 
down and, virtually, wait. Period- 
ically during the ensuing month one 
or the other of those who had slept 
near the escapees would be accosted, 
forced to kneel, repeatedly struck 
across the shoulders with a bamboo 
for one, maybe two hours. That 
was all. By Jap P.O.W. standards 
that was extremely mild. The 
affair was never mentioned to me 
at all. 

During this period I plucked up 
enough courage to let the doctor 
take out my blackened aching stumps. 
To say I plucked up courage is not 
quite true. I obtained Dutch courage 
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by the simple expedient of swallowing 
most of the contents of a bottle of 
the local potent ‘ rice whisky’ which 
I had got from the Siamese girl who 
sold me our peanuts. I ‘ ordered’ 
it one day, she ‘delivered’ it the 
next, hidden among the peanuts, 
bushels of them. As the raw spirit 
coursed through me, ‘ Doc’ sterilised 
a pair of car-mechanic’s pliers in 
the flickering flame of a cigarette-tin 
oil-lamp. It was a ‘ yasmi-day’ 
and the operation took two hours. 
During those two hours I hated that 
doctor more than I have ever hated 
anybody. It is only fair to say 
in passing, however, that, several 
months later, this huge Paul Robeson 
of a fellow removed an ugly cyst 
from my left eye with a pen-knife 
and the same anesthetic. The Royal 
Navy had failed to remove this 
repulsive appendage in the Naval 
hospital at Bighi in Malta some 
fourteen years previously. 

Two weeks later, the third week 
of our comrades’ freedom, I went 
down with an infected face. Towards 
the end of the week I knew I was 
going to die, and wanted to. For 
most of the week I was delirious and 
on fire. My face was so swollen 
that I could not see out of my eyes. 
One night I heard the doctor confirm 
that I was about to die. Jock Shaw, 
who must have nursed me night and 
day, lost his temper with the doctor 
during one of my more conscious 
periods. He said, ““ What are you 
going to do, Doc? What’s going to 
happen ? ” 

“TI can do nothing . . . nothing. 
He might last until morning.” It 


was Jock to whom the brain-wave 
occurred. Fortunately I was uncon- 
scious when he did it. He knelt on 
my chest and punched a gimlet into 
my chin and then pressed his palms 
down on my face from the eyes, 
squeezing, squeezing out the pus 
through the hole under my chin. 
Two evenings later I was told that 
Trevelyan, wounded, was lying in 
the back of a truck outside. No one 
had been able to get near enough to 
speak to him. It was thought he 
had been shot in the arm, or the wrist. 
There was no sign of the others. 
The following morning they came 
for me—the Kempi-tai. Jock remon- 
strated with them, protesting my 
illness, in vain. I was in such a low 
state of health and mind that I do 
not even remember being surprised 
to find two others in the truck en 
route to the Kempi-tai Headquarters 
—Sergeant Sunman, R.A., and Signal- 
man Childs of the Royal Corps of 
Signals, a boy of about twenty, the 
baby of the camp. Neither was I 
ever quite sure why they were there. 
The Kempi-tai were established 
in a large cool house in Chengmai. 
It must have belonged, at one time, 
to someone very rich, some high- 
class Siamese I imagined. But now 
it had been converted to a sort of 
police-station complete with cells. 
As far as I could see, there were 
about six built round one big room, 
The floor of the room was of richly 
coloured tiles. In the centre, at a 
table, sat a Jap sentry. Chained 
to a table-leg, squatting grotesquely 
on the cold floor, was Trevelyan. 
He had not washed or shaved in the 
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four weeks that he had been away 
and, if possible, he had got more 
thin. His legs, the knees stuck up 
awkwardly, looked for all the world 
like two brown muddy sticks propped 
against the table. I was to discover 
that he had been shot in the wrist, 
that the wound had never been 
treated, and nature, in attempting 
to heal, had formed the arm into 
a misshapen thing of mud, dried 
blood, and disease. As I passed 
him to be locked in my cell, his 
eyes lifted to me like those of a 
whipped dog. Yet a faint smile 
lurked on his lips a moment, and 
was gone. 

There were three other occupants 
already in my cell—two Chinese and 
the Korean who had gone with Trev 
and the others. The cell was approxi- 
mately four feet square. During 
the day we were not allowed to sit 
or lie, At night we were not allowed 
to stand, yet found it impossible to 
lie properly. We could take it in 
turns to adopt some semblance of 
a comfortable position, two at a time, 
flat on our backs with our legs up the 
wall or the bars of the cell door. 
The other two would sit up trying 
to doze. During my stay I left that 
cell only for my daily interrogation 
or to take my turn at emptying the 
sanitary bucket that took up valuable 
space in one corner. I was not 
allowed to wash or shave once in all 
that time, but that became the least 
of my worries. Even the flies 
(always an annoying factor in Siam 
even under excellent hygienic con- 
ditions, but now, attracted by the 
extraordinarily strong odour of our 


infrequently emptied bucket, a veri- 
table mass of buzzing, black cloud) 
ceased to irritate after a time. 

The Korean, with customary 
oriental fatalism, had accepted the 
fact that he had been caught and 
was about to die. He was still 
fanatically Communist, and even 
though he had accepted his failure, 
he did burn with a considerable 
deep resentment against Trevelyan, 
who had now become just another 
Imperialist, as the Japs were hated 
Nazis. He told me what I could have 
guessed. Having been used to 
facilitate the actual escape and to 
procure the arms and ammunition, 
he had overheard Trevelyan discuss- 
ing the necessity of murdering him. 
He had become an extra mouth to 
feed, a liability. Perhaps, too, he 
had not risen to any great heights 
of jungle lore. Trevelyan was that 
type of Englishman. To him all 
people of the East belonged in the 
jungle, and he would have expected 
this man to be as much at home, as 
able to lead them, provide food for 
them, as the North American Indian 
of Fenimore Cooper. Of course, 
once embarked on the journey the 
Korean fell back into his natural 
role—a soldier, a private soldier of 
a subject race, unaccustomed to 
leading, seeking to be led. 

They had been ‘free’ exactly 
thirty days and they had travelled 
just about twenty miles. Thirty 
kilos, the Korean said, which con- 
firmed my theory that the Jap had 
simply thrown that cordon round 
at twenty miles, and waited. The 
little rice they had taken with 
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them had quickly gone, and soon 
water became an extreme urgency. 
Trevelyan had banked on an abun- 
dance of jungle streams. With the 
hunger and the thirst had come 
regrets. For the Korean, disappoint- 
ment. Then the inevitable quarrels. 
They had reached, after three weeks, 
a range of hills only four miles from 
the camp. Imagine their feelings, 
after travelling only a few more 
miles, to reach another, worse range. 
A winding road led through a 
Siamese village, and it eventually 
became transparent that they would 
simply have to risk travelling this 
road for some miles. This decision 
was reached only after much bitter 
quarrelling, and after Trevelyan had 
pointed his rifle, threatening each 
and all of them a number of times. 
It was while they had been trying 
to sleep that evening prior to making 
the attempt, that the Korean became 
obsessed with the thought that 
tonight, before they moved, they 
would stab him to death. While 
he was doing his own tour of sentry 
he decided to escape from them. 
Stealthily he was creeping away 
when a shot rang out. He turned. 
It was Trevelyan, and the Korean 
took rapid aim and fired at him, 
wounding him, as we both now 
knew, in the wrist. Then, panic- 
stricken, he had made off through 
the jungle towards the road. 

The sound of the firing must have 
been heard in the village: within 
a short time Japs were searching the 
jungle. The Korean was soon caught 
and, from the firing he heard not 
long after, he could only guess what 


had taken place. Our men must 
have put up quite a fight. We shall 
never know the full truth of what 
happened. We can only assume that 
the four sergeants were shot dead. 
Trevelyan had been already wounded 
and must have been easy meat. 

I asked the Korean if he knew 
why Sunman and Childs were there. 
He said that originally Sunman had 
been of the party but had backed 
down. There had been some sort 
of scheme whereby they had intended 
stealing a truck by pushing it quietly 
a mile up the road before starting 
the engine. Trevelyan had been 
angry about their inability to do 
this, the six of them, and had felt, 
if Sunman had not defaulted, they 
might have made it. I have never 
been able to explain Child’s impli- 
cation in any of this. No one in the 
camp had the answer either, when I 
eventually returned. 

I do not fully remember if there 
ever was a day on which Trevelyan 
did not go for interrogation. In 
retrospect I find it hard to understand 
how they managed to get him along 
to the torture-room at all. He had 
already started dying when I first 
saw him chained to that chair. 
The Korean and myself certainly 
did not miss a day. Neither did 
Sunman and Childs, to the best of 
my knowledge. I would often see 
them either passing my cell or 
sometimes I would pass them in 
the corridor leading to the room. 
None of us ever had the slightest 
chance of speaking to each other. 
Maybe just the glimmer of a smile, 
an almost imperceptible nod—that 
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was all. But, under the circum- 
stances, it was enough. Just to see, 
if for only a brief commiserating 
glimpse, a fellow sufferer, was a 
wonderful, stimulating encourage- 
ment. I can only assume that their 
daily torture was similar to mine. 
Perhaps worse, who knows—but I 
doubted then if that were possible. 

The Japanese method of interro- 
gation is simple, primitive, but not 
always understandable. My daily 
inquisition lasted about two hours. 
For the most part the methods were 
crude. Sometimes I even felt the 
incongruous feeling that they were 
not even sincere; that, at heart, 
they did not really care whether I 
confessed or not, to whatever it 
was I was supposed to be confessing. 

The worst part of it all, I think, 
in spite of all the physical torture I 
did endure, or because of it, was the 
waiting for the call, the terrible 
uncertainty coupled with the ridicu- 
lous hope that perhaps today—just 
this day—they would not come. 
I have been fetched as early as 
dawn, as late as midnight, and at 
all and any of the times in between. 

The inquisition would vary from 
a simple straightforward beating-up 
to the more orthodox ceaseless 
questioning under brilliant lights. 
I have been placed in two hollow 
pillars of concrete, knee-high, and 
punched like a punch-bag. On 
one occasion I was for two hours 
immersed in water to which blocks 
of ice were continually added. The 
favourite device was to make me 
get down on my hands in the P.T. 
position, legs outstretched, raising 


and lowering my shoulders to the 
accompaniment of beatings from 
two soldiers with flat wooden swords. 
These were practice swords, I think, 
but everyone in that headquarters 
used to carry one. On most of my 
daily trips I prayed for uncon- 
sciousness, but that never worked. 

One morning they came for me 
at dawn and somehow, I did not 
know why, it was different. There 
was a Kempi-tai officer and four 
men. One of the men held a white 
bandage that looked ominous. When 
I went along with them I immedi- 
ately saw that we were not going in 
the normal direction. They took 
me outside the building on to a 
courtyard. When I saw the firing- 
squad I realised the significance of 
the bandage, and when the officer 
asked if I desired it to be put on I 
am not ashamed to admit I said 
* yes.’ 

I was stood against the wall and 
I heard an order and the click of 
charging rifle-bolts. The interpreter 
droned, “‘ Confess. Confess.” I 
do not know how long I stood there. 
Then, for no reason that I knew, 
the bandage was removed, I was 
marched back, passing the grinning 
firing-squad, through the passages 
into the room. I remember stepping 
over Trevelyan and accidently kicking 
his wounded arm. I can still hear 
his grunt of pain, but I am sure that 
I could not have pulled myself out 
of myself enough to say ‘ sorry.’ 

Twice more, on two consecutive 
mornings, they did that to me. On 
the third I prayed for them to press 
the triggers. Not aloud, but nonethe- 
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less fervently. Death would have 
been so wonderful. I had had 
enough. 

From then on my daily interviews 
seemed, maybe only to my imagina- 
tion, a little milder. Perhaps they 
could do no more. I do still remem- 
ber that, one day as I entered the 
room, the interpreter said, “ Sit 
down.” I sat. The Kempi-tai 
sergeant-major pushed a packet of 
twenty cigarettes across the table to 
me and leered, “ Tobac, tobac.” 
I took one and inhaled deeply. I 
had not smoked for nearly six weeks. 
When I had finished he gestured 
again, “‘ Tobac, tobac.” I intimated 
that I did not want another. Sud- 
denly he screamed, “ Kura, bugairo... 
tobac,” and forced another cigarette 
into my mouth. Twenty cigarettes 
I smoked and was sick. I started to 
feel really sick at the eighteenth and 
gestured and said, “ Byoki, byoki.” 
They laughed. At the twentieth I 
vomited where I sat, right onto the 
table before me. I saw the sergeant- 
major make a sign to the soldier 
behind me and I was struck a 
vicious rabbit-punch on the back of 
my neck. My head shot forward 
and down, and the hand pressed on 
my head, rubbing my face in my 
own vomit. The dried flakes were 
still upon my six weeks’ beard when 
I returned to the camp. 

On the penultimate morning I 
saw them come again: the officer, 
the four men, one with the white 
bandage. They stood for a few 
moments outside the door of my cell 
chatting to the sentry. Then I heard 
the padlock of another cell clanking. 


A minute later they passed with 
Sergeant Sunman. Barely five 
minutes afterwards the shattering 
volley crashed through the room 
to my cell. Then... they were back. 
A few, short, terror-stricken moments 
and they left again with Childs. 
More minutes and again that awful 
noise of the firing-squad. All that 
day I waited and I knew Trevelyan 
waited too. They did not come... 
that day. 

The following morning at about 
ten, a smiling, fat sergeant-major 
came ; they opened my door and told 
me I was going back. I am sure that 
Trevelyan was then nearly dead. 
The sergeant-major led me out and, 
sarcastically, opened the door of a 
staff car, standing there grinning, 
playing the liveried chauffeur. 

I was never so glad to see a 
prisoner-of-war camp in my three 
and a half years within them. It 
was Christmas Eve. Peace on earth, 
goodwill... . 

At the camp I did nearly break 
down. Perhaps I did. Jock took 
me into our quarter, sat me down 
and gave me the cigarettes that my 
men had saved from their own 
meagre ration. Within the hour it 
was even possible to laugh at the 
sight I must have made. “ Best, 
most real-lookin’ scarecrow I’ve ever 
seen in me bleedin’ life,” was Nobby’s 
comment. In the cook-house they 
were heating water to bathe me. 
** Want none o” your posh Kempi-tai 
vermin ’ere,” one of the lads said. 
“ Prefer the ones we got. Least we 
know they’re on our side.” 

Then . . . the anti-climax. The 
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Commandant sent for me via a 
grinning Takabayashi. For about 
half an hour he barked and ‘ ushed’ 
and I ‘ushed’ back. Whatever it 
was all about did not seem terribly 
important. Somehow I detected a 
slight sympathetic understanding in 
his tone. He was probably telling 
me that such a thing must never 
occur again. Finally, standing rigidly 
to attention, I saluted, said “‘ Ush !”’, 
dismissed, went back for my bath, 
more smokes, Jock’s butcher-like 
shaving . . . more smokes. 

Once more I settled down to the 
monotony of P.O.W. life, continuing 
to ‘ ush’ daily and hope for the best. 
We marched about our chores whist- 
ling ‘Colonel Bogey’ and ‘ The 
Lincolnshire Poacher.’ Perhaps I 
am one of the few who has made 
his mother-unit’s march-past familiar 
to all branches of our own army, a 
number of our allies and the enemy. 
So much to remember—such a lot 
to forget. The long moonlit nights ; 
or the end of a concert-party when, 
since we were denied the right to 
stand and sing the National Anthem, 
the stirring thrilling sound of ‘ Land 


of Hope and Glory’ would ring out 
over the northern Siam hills. 

Six months later it was all over. 
Takabayashi told me that Trevelyan 
had been sentenced to life imprison- 
ment but had died shortly after 
arriving at Bangkok. I am surprised 
that he made Bangkok. To this day 
I am more than surprised that I am 
here to tell the tale. 


My evidence after the war no 
doubt sent many Japs to their deaths 
—the Japs of whom I write in the 
Dark story. Looking back down the 
years I am neither particularly proud 
nor ashamed to have participated. 
I would say rather that I am pleased 
that I can see, from this distance, 
things in a truer perspective. 

War trials may or may not be an 
answer. At high level—government 
and legal—I do not doubt that the 
motive is pure, that justice is intended 
and that the motive is to deter. On 
lower levels, individual levels, by 
every virtue of humanity, I am 
convinced that the motive is revenge. 
Whether the means are justified by 
the end it is not for me to say. 
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COMMENT 


IN the middle of July the country 
faced the most serious crisis it had 
met since Suez. For many weeks 
some rather desultory fighting had 
been going on in the Lebanon be- 
tween President Chamoun and his 
rebels, and although a party of United 
Nations Observers had reported that 
they had seen no signs of infiltration 
from Syria, this conclusion was not 
accepted as decisive either in the 
United States or in the United 
Kingdom. It was pointed out that 
the evidence to the contrary was too 
substantial to be disregarded, and 
that the United Nations Observers 
were far too few in number to keep a 
proper watch along the whole of an 
extensive frontier. After all, if big 
gaps were left, it would stand to 
reason that people crossing over for 
an unlawful purpose would choose 
the sectors where they were not 
under observation rather than those 
where they were. Actually, con- 
trary to a widespread belief, the 
State Department was very anxious 
that nothing should happen to bring 
in their forces. It was well aware 
that an intervention would not be 
popular in the Arab world and might 
have very serious results. On the 
other hand, under the Eisenhower 
Plan the United States had promised 
support to any Arab country whose 
independence was threatened by 
aggression from outside. So Presi- 


dent Chamoun, who was naturally 
anxious to obtain support, was asked 
not to send an official appeal which 
the United States could hardly dis- 
regard; and the report of the 
United Nations Observers, doubtful 
though its accuracy may have been, 
appeared to rule out intervention for 
the time being. 

With the rising in Iraq and the 
threat to Jordan, the whole situation 
changed. No one could reasonably 
doubt the existence of an elaborate 
conspiracy, hatched in Cairo, against 
the Governments of the three 
countries that were standing out 
against Colonel Nasser and the 
Arab Union. The trouble would 
start in Iraq with the elimination of 
the King, the Regent and Nuri es- 
Said. This would be followed 
almost at once by a fomented rising 
in Jordan, supported by troops 
from Syria; and in the general con- 
fusion the Lebanon would fall an 
easy victim to similar tactics. 

The rising in Iraq succeeded, the 
three men marked out for murder 
falling victims at once. But then the 
carefully laid plot miscarried. By 
a happy accident of the kind that 
sometimes occurs in international 
politics (and how it happened should 
not at present be disclosed), the 
further stages in the conspiracy were 
revealed. The United States acted 
at once by showing President Cham- 
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oun the green light and by sending 
the Sixth Fleet and a strong force of 
marines to Beirut, while a day or 
two later Britain landed parachute 
troops in Jordan. Both actions 
were taken on the invitation of the 
heads of state of Lebanon and 
Jordan respectively, that is of Presi- 
dent Chamoun and King Hussein, 
and the United Nations was in- 
formed of what had been done. 
The conspirators were forestalled. 
For the moment at any rate Colonel 
Nasser’s little plan to obtain three 
new members for the Arab Union 
has been foiled, and it looks as 
though he may not even be able to 
congratulate himself on the accession 
of Iraq. 

What happened there is bad 
enough. The late Government had 
its shortcomings, but was at least 
as good as anything its neighbours 
could show. Nuri es-Said was one 
of the strong men of the Middle 
East, friendly towards the West— 
he was more a Turk than an Arab— 
and sensible of the true interests of 
his country. Unlike some of his 
neighbours, he was not squandering 
the vast revenues which came from 
oil, but was applying them to a 
planned and orderly development 
of Iraq. His murder was a crime, 
and it is a little strange that the 
spokesmen of the Opposition at 
Westminster, while deploring the 
American and British action, should 
have failed to condemn with any 
warmth the three brutal murders 
which were the signal for the revolt 
in Baghdad, or incidentally the 
minor outrage of the attack upon 


and destruction of the British 
Embassy there. However, the plight 
of the British Socialists was pitiful 
when— 


* Those behind cried ‘‘ Forward!” 
And Those before cried “‘ Back!”’ 


Mr Gaitskell evidently wished to 
pursue a moderate policy, but behind 
him were wild back-benchers, whose 
only thought was to embarrass the 
Government; and beside him was 
Mr Bevan who, if the report is 
correct, has not altogether abandoned 
his hopes of leadership, and by being 
a little more extreme than his present 
leader, might win back some of the 
favour he has lost in recent months. 
The tug-of-war ended on the evening 
of 17th July, when Mr Gaitskell 
spoke moderately and then, to satisfy 
his back-benchers (and Mr Bevan), 
divided the House—a deplorable 
compromise which gratified nobody. 

Really there was not much to say, 
for the alternative policy pressed by 
the Opposition (or some of it) was 
obviously absurd. We should, they 
insisted, have referred the whole 
matter to the Security Council and 
accepted its decision. This was to 
ignore the fact that one of the things 
the Security Council cannot provide 
is immediate action in a crisis. It 
would have considered the appeals 
from the Lebanon and Jordan, and 
in due course Russia could be counted 
upon to veto any action proposed. 
Long before this point had been 
reached Colonel Nasser would have 
carried out his little plot, and puppet 
Governments friendly to him would 
have been installed in both countries. 
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The moment would have passed 
when it would have been possible for 
anyone to thwart him, and murder 
and aggression would again have 
triumphed. How little have most 
of the Socialists learnt from their own 
follies in the *30s, when Hitler was 
troubling the world! They still do 
not realise that in dealing with un- 
scrupulous dictators it is not enough 
to behave with legalistic propriety, 
and that Colonel Nasser, like his 
unlamented prototype in Germany, 
knows all about the technique of the 
fait accompli and ‘ one by one.’ 
That, bluntly and baldly, was the 
situation ; but a good many points 
remain uncertain. One of these is 
the attitude King Hussein is likely 
to take about the rising in Iraq. 
Naturally he cannot have viewed 
with equanimity the murder of his 
Hashemite cousin, King Feisal, and 
of the two men most friendly to 
Jordan in Baghdad. But King 
Hussein, besides being King of 
Jordan, had become by succession 
the head of the Arab Federal State, 
the establishment of which so griev- 
ously offended Colonel Nasser. The 
King, as soon as his own internal 
situation seemed stable, might desire 
to launch the Arab Legion across 
the desert against the new Govern- 
ment of Iraq, a hazardous and formi- 
dable operation which the Prime 
Minister told the House of Com- 
mons our troops would not cover. 
Do we leave them to keep King 
Hussein’s home fires burning? Pre- 
sumably we do not. Then do we 
take them away and risk the rising 
and aggression we so narrowly 


averted the other day? Whatever 
may be the objections to the first 
course, we have to admit the pos- 
sibility that King Hussein will be 
right and that the Middle East will 
have no peace so long as the mur- 
derers of King Feisal and the sworn 
enemies of the Hashemite dynasty 
rule in Baghdad. But where would 
that policy end? It might also be 
argued that the Middle East will 
have no peace so long as Colonel 
Nasser rules in Cairo, and having 
suggested as much, we can hardly 
help reflecting upon what a pity it 
was that nearly two years ago the 
Israelis were halted before their 
triumphant pursuit took them to the 
banks of the Canal. That is a regret 
for the past, for a possibility which 
vanished in the melancholy dénoue- 
ment of Suez. The fear for the 
future is that we may find it hard to 
finish what we have started. In 
these days of airlifts, to get a force 
into a friendly country is primarily 
a matter of careful organisation. To 
get it out again at the right moment 
may involve more than a physical 
operation; and to get it out with 
good-will demands timing of a high 
order. If it goes too soon, its work 
may be undone; and if it remains 
too long, it may outstay both its 
welcome and any purpose it may 
be trying to serve. The only wise 
policy, when this is possible, is to 
define and limit your objective at the 
beginning and to stick to it, but this 
may well be a council of perfection. 

King Hussein’s anxiety not to 
make difficulties for those who have 
come to his help was made evident 
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on Ist August, when he decreed the 
ending of the Federal State of Iraq 
and Jordan. Since this no longer 
exists, he cannot now intervene in 
Iraq as head of it. What he may 
chose to do as King of Jordan 
remains to be seen, and will presum- 
ably depend very largely on the 
behaviour of the Government of 
Iraq. So far they have refrained 
from further actions which might 
provoke the King beyond endurance, 
just as, since the murders, they have 
done nothing to arouse the anger of 
the West. They have not denounced 
the Baghdad Pact, or left the Sterling 
Area, or joined the United Arab 
Republic, or attempted to interrupt 
the flow of oil to the West. Their 
restraint may be merely temporary 
and due less to conviction than to 
the presence of American troops in 
Lebanon and British in Jordan. At 
the moment, whatever their’ motive, 
and however transient their mood, 
they appear anxious to persuade the 
Western world that they are not 
wild revolutionaries, but moderate 
men, and as such we are apparently 
proposing to treat them until they 
show evidence to the contrary. 

The general recognition of the 
new Government in Iraq has been 
criticised, mainly because it has been 
misunderstood. The recognition de 
facto, which is all the powers of the 
Baghdad Pact have accorded, does 
not imply any condonation of the 
methods by which the new Govern- 
ment has risen to power. However 
strongly we condemn the murders, 
we have to recognise the plain fact 
that it controls the country, just as 


we have recognised the plain fact 
that Mao tse-Tung rules China. We 
are not saying that he should, but 
merely that he does. 

We might go further and acknow- 
ledge that the present régime had 
become (undeservedly if we like) ex- 
tremely unpopular with the majority 
of the people of Iraq. In this country, 
when a Government has become 
unpopular, there is a recognised and 
orderly remedy. With what patience 
we can muster, we wait for the next 
General Election, when we can 
convey our displeasure through our 
votes. The methods may be slow, 
but is sure and bloodless. In the 
Middle East, however, as in some 
South and Central American Re- 
publics, this peaceful procedure fails 
to find favour, and the only other 
known method of changing a Govern- 
ment is by a revolution, with little 
shedding of blood as a rule. Iraq 
chose differently, but much as we 
may abhor the murders that accom- 
panied the change of Government 
there, we must not allow them to 
push us into the position of bolstering 
up unpopular régimes. All that we 
want and all that we should ask is 
that these countries should settle 
their affairs themselves, without ex- 
ternal interference. After all, that 
is the real justification for the presence 
of American troops in Lebanon and 
of British in Jordan. 

Finally, there is the problematical 
attitude of the Soviet Union, which 
might easily make the Anglo- 
American intervention the pretext 
for a war. At the moment Russia 
does not appear to be trying to force 
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the issue. That it would send 
blustering messages to the Foreign 
Office and the State Department, that 
it would play the honest and shocked 
onlooker at the United Nations, that 
it would extract from the episode all 
the propaganda value it can find, and 
that it would make alarming troop 
movements in the Caucasus—these 
reactions were inevitable and in fact 
have already happened. That the 
Soviet Union would do less was in- 
conceivable ; that it will do more is 
very doubtful. If it wants a war, it 
could have picked a quarrel at any 
time during the last two years; but 
the responsibility of bringing upon 
the world a rain of hydrogen bombs 
must daunt even the rulers of Russia. 
Their country, too, has people to 
be annihilated and buildings to be 
flattened. And if, as they profess, 
they believe that anyhow the world 
must move in their direction, they 
would be foolish to take any action 
that might delay their hour of 
triumph indefinitely. At any rate 
Mr Khrushchev’s request for Sum- 
mit Talks at once hardly suggested 
that he was contemplating military 
action. 

The President and Mr Macmillan 
insisted, and Mr Khrushchev agreed, 
that the Talks should be conducted 
within the framework of the United 
Nations. Then Mr Khrushchev had 
second thoughts, abandoned all ideas 
of a Summit Meeting, and proposed 
a special session of the United 
Nations General Assembly with an 
Agenda limited to the immediate 
Situation in Lebanon and Jordan, 
and with the obvious purpose of 


giving his representatives a platform 
from which to launch more anti- 
Western propaganda. At the time 
of writing, both Britain and the 
United States have agreed, albeit 
with reasonable misgivings. 

So much time and energy was 
expended on when and where Talks 
were to take place, that hardly 
enough attention was paid to what 
was to be debated. It is certain, 
however, that if the special session 
of the General Assembly permits a 
wider range of Agenda and the talk 
strays from Lebanon and Jordan, 
two subjects, about which the pos- 
sibilities of disagreement are almost 
without number, will at once re- 
appear. The first is Oil. The 
second is Israel. 

The substitution of a meeting of 
the General Assembly for the 
Summit Conference has been more 
in accordance with General de 
Gaulle’s earlier wishes, but the 
General has other problems to face ; 
for there is an idea that he is 
finding it politically necessary not 
to fall in too rapidly with the con- 
clusions of the United States and 
of the United Kingdom, particularly 
when France has been insufficiently 
consulted before these conclusions 
are reached. 

A final unresolved problem is—to 
put it bluntly—that of Mr Hammar- 
skjéld, Secretary- General of the 
United Nations. Much of his recent 
conduct requires explanation, the 
Americans in particular being con- 
vinced of his determination that no 
infiltration into the Lebanon should 
come to the notice of the United 
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Nations Observers. Whatever truth 
may lie behind this conviction, 
neither the United States nor the 
United Kingdom is satisfied that 
the present Secretary-General is as 
detached and impartial a person as 
he ought to be. Even if he is, the 
question must still be whether in 
the existing state of the world too 
much power and responsibility do 
not lie with the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations. He may use 
them rightly or abuse them. The 
point is whether he ought to have 
them. 

In the narrower field of West- 
minster, nothing has been more re- 
markable than the growing ascend- 
ancy of the Prime Minister. His 
courage, adroitness and strong parlia- 
mentary sense have never been more 
in evidence; and it has become 
nearly as dangerous to interrupt him 
in the House as it was to interrupt 
Sir Winston. The Prime Minister 
has behind him a solidly united 
Party, the last of the Suez rebels 
having been reconciled with the 
Chief Whip in June; and Mr 
Gaitskell can hardly be said to be 
enjoying the same happy position. 
Two months ago the Conservatives 
were mournfully reflecting on what 
their fate would be in a General 
Election; now they are beginning 
to hope its date will not be deferred 
for too long. Today the Gallup 
Polls suggest they would win, but in 
a year’s time the mood may have 
changed again, and it is noticeable 
that whatever else the spokesmen of 
the Opposition may be saying now, 
they have hurriedly abandoned their 


demand for an early Election. They 
know only too well that in this 
business of the Middle East the 
country as a whole is behind the 
Prime Minister and the Government. 


The exile of the Sultan of Lahej 
was a necessary step to take unless 
we were prepared to condone the 
flagrant breach of a treaty. That he 
had broken it was obvious beyond 
argument. Even he hardly troubled 
to deny the charge. He had been 
in active correspondence with the 
Yemen and with Colonel Nasser. 
He had connived at a large defection 
of Lahej troops and at the infiltration 
of Yemeni marauders into the Pro- 
tectorate. Finally, having come to 
this country, he had carefully (and 
perhaps prudently) avoided a meet- 
ing with the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, who obviously intended 
to tax him with his misdemeanours. 
In these circumstances Mr Lennox- 
Boyd could hardly have acted other- 
wise. He had to bear in mind the 
doubts and fears of the other rulers 
in the Protectorate. They have no 
liking for the Yemen or particular 
quarrel with the British Administra- 
tion at Aden, but are not satisfied 
about our will and capacity to protect 
our friends. 

The decision seems to have been 
received with equanimity in Lahej— 
and with satisfaction by Lahej’s 
neighbours. Behind the immediate 
issue is the question of federation. 
The British Government has been 
strongly in favour of this, both from 
the point of view of turning the colony 
and Protectorate of Aden into a 
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viable unit and because of the pos- 
sibility of oil being found in the near 
future somewhere in the territory. 
The British argument, put simply, 
is that, should this happen, all and 
not merely one small corner should 
benefit. The other rulers having at 
last been brought within measurable 
reach of an agreement to federate, 
only the Sultan of Lahej stood out. 
Federation would be a bad blow to 
the Yemen and Nasser’s Republic, 
since obviously it would be easier to 
swallow a number of small countries 
one after the other, than to absorb 
a relatively large federation. With a 
stubbornly recalcitrant Lahej, the 
scheme was blocked; with the 
Sultan out of the way further 
progress has become possible. 


The surprising fact about the 
debate on parliamentary Privilege in 
July was not the decision of the 
House of Commons that a letter to 
a Minister should not be regarded 
as a ‘proceeding in Parliament,’ 
but that no fewer than 213 Members 
thought that it should. People to- 
day are inclined to forget the origin 
of Privilege, which was simply the 
protection of free speech in Parlia- 
ment. In Tudor and Stewart days 
a man could hardly speak his mind 
about the conduct of the Govern- 
ment without giving offence to the 
Monarch and to his or her Ministers ; 
and so long as he was liable to arrest 
and punishment for being too out- 
spoken, he would probably decide 
to keep silence, perhaps to the public 
hurt. Nowadays protection of that 
sort is no longer necessary; but a 


Member, using a department as his 
medium, may and occasionally does 
still indulge in the practice of criti- 
cising in unmeasured terms the con- 
duct of an organisation or individual. 
He is quite safe so long as he does 
this in the House of Commons, 
where he can be answered and the 
truth of his charges acknowledged 
or refuted. Although the decision of 
the House of Commons in July 
referred only to the case of Mr 
George Strauss and the London 
Electricity Board, the inference is 
that in future a Member of Parlia- 
ment may be unable with impunity 
to write malicious and defamatory 
letters to a Minister. Now, if he 
does this, his position is the same as 
that of the ordinary citizen: he can 
be sued for libel and possibly mulcted 
for damages. And why not? 
Many have noted the irresponsi- 
bility with which some Members 
ask questions without apparently 
having made the slightest attempt to 
establish the truth of a damaging 
insinuation. Many years ago, when 
the late Lord Campion was Clerk of 
the House, a young Member brought 
to the Table a question he wanted 
to ask reflecting upon a Minister’s 
conduct. Lord Campion inquired 
if he was sure the information on 
which the question was founded 
was correct. The young Member 
replied that he was not certain and 
was therefore asking the Minister. 
“Go away,” said Lord Campion, 
“and make sure that you have been 
correctly informed before you ask a 
question like that.’ The young 
Member meekly departed, but in a 








week or two returned with the same 
question, having in the interval 
verified his facts. “‘ Then,” said 
Lord Campion, “if you know the 
answer what is the good of asking 
the question?” The treatment may 
have been a little brusque, but was 
a good corrective to the habit of ask- 
ing irresponsible and unnecessary 
questions, which take up parlia- 
mentary time and give a good deal 
of trouble to hard-working Civil 
Servants. Members who ask them 
are often not genuinely seeking 
information. What they are trying 
to find is simply a starting-point 
from which carefully prepared sup- 
plementary questions may subse- 
quently be fired at a Minister. This 
may be tiresome for the Minister, 
but is recognised as a necessary part 
of the parliamentary game. Any 
Minister worth his portfolio Knows 
how to deal with such a question, 
and if it is malicious or defamatory, 
has no hesitation in telling the House 
what he thinks of it, the answer 
getting as much publicity as the 
question. Under Privilege, that is 
all the punishment the Member will 
get and all the satisfaction anyone 
whose good name he may have im- 
pugned will receive, and probably 
both punishment and satisfaction are 
sufficient. 

In the case of Mr Strauss, however, 
the Committee on Privileges was in 
fact claiming the same ample shelter 
for a Member’s correspondence with 
a Minister. They were suggesting 
that any letter on a matter of public 
interest which any Member may 
write to a Minister is covered by 
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Privilege. The letter may be libel- 
lous ; it may make malicious state- 
ments and bring charges which are 
utterly unfounded; but the person 
attacked would have no remedy; 
and if he tried to obtain it through 
the Courts, both he and his legal 
adviser would be exposing them- 
selves to the penalties for offending 
against Privilege. 

To suggest, as did Mr Gaitskell, 
that without this protection a Member 
cannot be expected to carry out 
his parliamentary duties properly is 
ridiculous. After all, if he cannot 
write a letter without being malicious 
and libellous, he can always raise the 
question then troubling him in the 
House, where he will be publicly 
answered and protected by Privilege. 

A much wiser and more experi- 
enced parliamentarian than Mr Gait- 
skell, Mr Herbert Morrison, did not 
hesitate to urge the House of Com- 
mons to reject this new claim 
sponsored by the Committee of 
Privileges. Fortunately a majority 
preferred his advice to Mr R. A. 
Butler’s ; and while the frustrated 
minority are grumbling, they can 
hardly upset the verdict. 


Heredity is a fascinating study, 
unless of course a man believes with 
a certain Russian school that heredity 
is nothing and environment every- 
thing. For those who hold that 
certain qualities may be transmitted 
from generation to generation, the 
Churchills provide an interesting 
enigma. As Professor Rowse showed 
in his previous book, ‘The Early 
Churchills,’ a family who began as 
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respectable but inconspicuous West 
Country squires blossomed into an 
almost unsurpassed fame with the ad- 
vent of John, Duke of Marlborough, 
probably the greatest soldier that 
England has ever produced. His 
sister Arabella was also remarkable, 
not for her morals, but at least she 
was the mistress of a King of England, 
while her son, the Duke of Berwick, 
was one of the ablest Generals of his 
time. If he had been a few years 
older in 1688 and his father had had 
the sense to put him in command of 
the troops, the story of the Glorious 
Revolution might have been very 
different and William might never 
have worn the crown of Britain. 

John, Duke of Marlborough, Ara- 
bella, and James, Duke of Berwick 
were a trio to found the fame of any 
family. But what afterwards? Pro- 
fessor Rowse answers the question in 
his new book ‘ The Later Church- 
ills. 4 Briefly the answer is ‘ very 
little ’°—for 150 years, after which a 
Randolph soared skywards like a 
rocket and dropped down to earth 
again like its stick; while his greater 
son, after a political career as varied 
and full of vicissitude as any in our 
history, lived to be the guiding 
spirit of a Coalition as complex 
as and greater than his ancestor’s, 
and to bring his country through 
a war far more dangerous and 
exacting than that of the Spanish 
Succession. 

Professor Rowse writes with a light 
but sure touch of the Churchills’ 
barren years between their two great 
periods. Marlborough’s only son 


1 *The Later Churchills.’ By A. L. Rowse. 
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died as an undergraduate, and the 
magnificent estates with which a 
grateful Queen and country had 
awarded the conqueror of Blenheim 
and Ramillies (victories which came 
like Alamein after a series of drab 
reverses) passed through a daughter 
to the Spencers. And Spencers the 
Dukes remained—in name for more 
than a hundred years, and in character 
partially for longer. For the Spencers 
were very different folk from the 
Churchills. They were artists, con- 
noisseurs, gamblers. In their time 
they flung away the vast fortune 
they had inherited, until in the days 
of the 5th Duke the bailiffs even 
invaded Blenheim. Then the mood 
changed. The 18th-century Dukes 
were not unlike the heads of a dozen 
other great families. They had 
dabbled in politics and war, and in 
neither with much success. They had 
scrambled for Garters and places ; 
they had been Whigs, with a family 
propensity for ‘trimming’; they 
had been supporters naturally of the 
House of Hanover and as naturally 
grumbling critics of it. Like Gil- 
bert’s Peers, they did nothing in 
particular, but they did not even do 
it very well. The 7th Duke, however, 
was of different stuff. He was pious, 
even priggish, and the talk at the 
Blenheim dinner-table was as chilly 
as the food. He was so little of 
a Spencer that so far from collect- 
ing objects of beauty, he began a 
dispersal of treasures, which his 
descendants continued until virtually 
nothing of the great Duke’s acquisi- 
tions remained. But his younger 
(Macmillan.) 
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son was Randolph, with whom anew __ kept him for so long in exile. Yet 
and more interesting chapter in the _he is surely right to recognise Sir 
history of the Churchills opened. | Winston’s supreme achievements, as 
His story and tragedy are sufficiently § the one man whose strategic insight 
known; they have been told bril- might have shortened the First World 
liantly, once for all, by his son; and War by a couple of years, as the 
when he is reached it is Professor prophet of the 1930s to whom few 
Rowse’s achievement that while he — would listen, and finally as the man 
contrives to invest with interest the — who led his people from the perils of 
unremarkable Churchills of the later 1940 to the victories of 1945. In 
18th and early 19th centuries, he | war and peace he was the greatest 
retails with spirit and originality the leader the country had had since 
story of a great man who has been Chatham, and, unlike Chatham, he 
written of again and again. Sir retired to a peaceful old age when his 
Winston is rightly a hero to Professor © work was done, taking with him the 
Rowse. Maybe he is overkind to —_unstinted recognition of a grateful 
him and over-hard on those who people. 
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and invite authors to submit to them works of fiction and 
non-fiction with a view to publication. Stamped and addressed 
envelopes should be enclosed for the return of MSS. in the 
event of non-acceptance. 


Printed in Great Britain by WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD. 














CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 





PERSONAL 


CORONET SELF DRIVE LTD. Unlimited 
Mileage. New_ Anglias, Consuls, Victors, 
Minor ‘1000’ Estate Cars. Radios, Heaters. 
A.A. Membership. 177 SLOANE STREET, 
Lonpon, S.W.1. SLOane 0371. 


COUNTRY GENTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
LTD. For every country-dweller with either one 

acre or ten thousand. A worth-while gg 

that it pays to join. Subscription 2 

sent direct to C.G.A. (Dept. B.), 54/62 —_— 

STREET, LONDON, W.1, or ask for particulars. 


DEVON, EASTON COURT HOTEL, Chagford’ 
XV _ century house with XX century comfort* 

Anglo-American owners. Perfect for rest, sport 
or sight-seeing holiday. Tel. Chagford 3169. 


GUERNSEY. Enjoy our mild climate away from 
fogs and frosts. Special terms autumn, winter and 
spring bookings. All comforts. Brochure avail- 
able, DUNCHOILLE Guest House, GuELLss Roap, 
Sr Perer Port, GUERNSEY. 


HOUSE HUNTING? Then read ‘ The Home- 
finder,’ England’s best property magazine. Hun- 
dreds of houses in every issue. 1/- monthly from 
newsagents. By post 1/6; 7/6 for 6 months, from 
HOMEFINDERS LtTD., 43 Woot EXCHANGE, 
Lonpon, E.C.2. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. For independent advice 
on Life Assurance, whether for Education, Pro- 
tection of dependants, or Annuities, apply to 
E, P. HENDERSON, LTD., 42 LEINSTER GARDENS, 
W.2, whose booklet is free on application. 


NATIVE MASKS, Idols, Figures, Carvings 
Weapons, Ornaments, Dress and other native 
objects from New Zealand, South Sea Islands, 
min, Africa, American Indian, Eskimo, etc., 
purchased. THE ToOTEMS MUSEUM, ARUNDEL, 
SUSSEX. 


OUR GUEST HOUSES for aged people of low 

income, many invalids, are in their 21st year. 

Please send a gift, however small, or an article we 

can sell, to help the much-needed work. Enquiries 

gladly answered by MANAGING TRusTEE, FELLOW- 

7 Houses Trust, CLock Houss, BYFLgEt, 
URREY. 


STAINED-GLASS WINDOWS, Heraldic Panels 
and Bronze Plaques. Booklet Free. G. Mate 
& Son, Ltp., 367 Euston Roap, Lonpon, N.W.1. 


SURREY. Fully licensed country hotel in 
delightful village on — bus route; excellent 
centre for country walking; good English food; 
8 gns. weekly. DRUMMOND ARMs HOTEL, ALBURY. 
(Telephone: Shere 239.) 


VICTORIA HOTEL, KENSINGTON, W.8. 
The amenities of a first-class hotel in the heart of 
London’s most sought-after district. 150 paces 
from Kensington Gardens and = > ae C., 
Bedside *phones, Club Bar, Ni orter, 
Park, 7 and 9 VICTORIA Roab, 8. Pashess: 
WEStern 6434/s. 
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Get a 4/3 or a 7/- size FULLER CELERY 

4 PERLES from Boots or any Chemist. 

! Each small (easy to swallow) Perle con- 
tains medicinal power of Ibs. of Finest 

irene Golden Celery. inmotion relief. 

PSON LAB., HAMLET 

court RD. WesTCLiPON-SEA, ESSEX. 


VISITING ITALY? Consult an established 
British office with considerable local experience. 
Itineraries immediately prepared for particular 
needs. Special arrangements for groups. Write 
for full particulars to: CLEMENTSON ‘TRAVEL 
Orrice (Dept. B.), CASTELLO 4317, VENICE, ITALY 
(and in Reme, Florenee, Naples). 


YOUR FAMILY TREE. Original sources 
searched by two duates experienced in gene- 
alogy. Write: Recome, 23 NorFotK Roap, 
BRIGHTON. 


50 TON YACHT offers original solution holiday 
question. Heese, CANAL BASIN, EXETER. 


EDUCATIONAL 


CHILDREN from 5 years welcomed into home 
atmosphere. Good neighbouring schools. Entire 
charge if parents abroad. Highly recommended. 
O’HANLON, CROWN HILL, SWANAGE, Dorset. 


LEARN TO DRAW AND PAINT. English 
Courses direct from Paris. Send 4d. stamp for 
FREE illustrated brochure. Parts A.B.C. SCHOOL 
or ArT Ltp. (DEPT. 49), 211 PICCADILLY, 
Lonpon, W.1. 


SCHOOL FEES. A great many parents have 

safeguarded their children’s education by means of 

our Insurance of School Fees Scheme. If you 

would like to do so too, please ask for parti 

The cost is very moderate. GUARDIAN ASSURANCE 
. Lrp., 68 KinG WILLiaM Street, E.C.4— 

Telephone MINcing Lane 2555. 





CLEARANCE SALE OFFERS 


Special Sale Offer of all-wool Handwoven Harris 
Tweeds, made in crofters’ own cottages, re- 
duced to less than half price—10/- per yard, 
tax free. Each length has been dried over a 
peat fire to preserve genuine Harris aroma. 
Send 3d. stamp for free patterns. Full money 
refund guarantee. 

Special Sale Offer of all-wool Tartan Rugs, full 
size, in Royal Stuart, Dress Stuart (the Royal 
tartans), Wallace, Hamilton, Black Watch, 
Cameron, Macpherson, Fraser, Macdonald, 
Anderson, Buchanan and Menzies—only 47/6 
each. Reduced from 69/- each. A genuine 
bargain offer you should not miss. For cara- 
van, car, travel or bedcovers. 

Children’s Fair Isle Bordered Cardigans and 
Jerseys; fit ages 2-4 years 30/- each; 
years 32/6 each; 6-8 years 35/- each; 8-10 
years 37/6 each; 10-12 years 40/- each. 
Ladies’ Fair Isle Yoke Lumber Jackets, knitted 
in Shetland, fawn or grey backgrounds, sizes 
32” to 44° bust, only 52/6 each; reduced 
from winter price of 69/-. Well blended 
traditional borders to suit every taste. 
Highland Wool Blankets, size 70” x 90” for 
double bed use 79'6 each, post free; giant 
size 90” x 100” 1096 each; single bed size 
56/- p= 

Send for bargain price list and 2/6 discount 
voucher sent free on request. This voucher may 
be deducted from your first order. Money refund 
guarantee. Easy payment terms. 


HEBRIDEAN CROFTER WEAVERS LTD. . 
Dept. B.M. 
Muir of Aird, Benbecula 
Outer Hebrides, Scotland 




















How 

to choose 
a good 
executor 


So much will be required of him. Your estate must be wound up 


quickly, efficiently and in strict accordance with your wishes, yet 


no worry or responsibility must lie upon the shoulders of your 


family. Your assets must be safeguarded, yet no friend or relative 
should be burdened with the technical and administrative problems 
involved. And always there must be available a sympathetic adviser 
to whom your dependants can turn in time of need . . . Those are 


the requirements; and all of them are fulfilled when you 


appoint 
MIDLAND BANK 
EXECUTOR AND 
TRUSTEE CO. LTD 


The Manager of any branch of the Midland Bank or of the Trustee 
Company will gladly give you further details and arrange for confidential 
discussions; or ‘you may write direct to Midland Bank Executor and Trustee 
Co. Ltd., 6 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2. 














